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PREFACE. 



This brief Story of the Vatican Council was written 
at the request of two lay friends, who thought that 
a true and sufficient estimate of the Council was 
seldom to be found in what is c^led public opinion. 
I call it a Story, because to write a History of the 
Vatican Council would be the work of a man's life. 
Slight as I know it to be, I know it also to be true. 
The facts narrated rest partly upon the authority of 
the Archbishop of Florence, and none can be more 
amply provided with documents ; and partly upon 
that of the Secretary of the Council, the Bishop of 
St. Polten. To this I may also add that, for many 
details, I h^ive before me the Diary of a very learned ' 
and distinguished Bishop present in the Council ; and 
also my own knowledge of facts of which I was per- 
sonally a witness. 



Archbishop's House, 
Westminster, September %thy 1877. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ORIGIN AND MOTIVE OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

Few centuries since the Christian era have seen 
events of greater magnitude or more far-reaching 
in consequence, than the age in which we live. It 
has seen the extinction in 1866 of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the heir and representative of the Caesars ; 
The rise and fall of two Empires in France; the 
setting up of two French republics ; the overthrow 
of more dynasties, and the abdication of more kings, 
than any former age. It is, characteristically, the 
century of revolution. It has seen great wars which 
shook the whole of Europe from Madrid to Moscow ; 
and lately two great empires overthrown in a few 
weeks or in fewer months. It sees now a German 
Emperor and a king of Italy. Once it has seen the 
head of the Christian Church carried away prisoner 
into France, once driven by bloodshed out of Rome, 
and now we see him stripped of all the world can 
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clutch ; twice it has seen Rome seized and held. 
These are not common events. Finally, after a 
lapse of three hundred years, it has seen an 
CEcumenical Council, and it has occupied itself 
profusely and perpetually about its acts, its liberty, 
and its decrees. Few events of the nineteenth 
century stand out in bolder relief, and many will 
be forgotten when the Vatican Council will be 
remembered. It will mark this age as the Council 
of Nicaea and the Council of Trent now mark in 
history the fourth and the sixteenth centuries. There- 
fore it will not perhaps be without use, nor, it may 
be, without interest, if we review its history. 

The title prefixed to these pages implies that many 
stories of the Vatican Council have been published 
which are not true. It is not my intention to enu- 
merate them. As far as I am able I shall avoid 
reference to them. My purpose is to narrate the 
history of the Council, simply and without contro- 
versy, from authentic sources. In the present chapter 
I shall narrate only the origin of the intention to 
convoke the Council. Hereafter I hope to show 
what were the antecedents of the Council and their 
effect upon it ; then I will endeavour to explain its 
acts, and lastly to trace out the effects which have 
followed from it. 

I. In the year 1873 Pius the Ninth gave com- 
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mission to Eugenio Cecconi, then canon of the 
Metropolitan Church of Florence, and now arch- 
bishop of the same see, to write the history of the 
Vatican Council. All authentic documents relating 
to it were put into his hands. The first volume, 
entitled Storia del Concilia Ecumenico Vaticano scritta 
sui Documenti Originali, has been published. It 
extends over the period from the first conception of 
convoking an CEcumenical Synod to the close of the 
preparations for its work. I propose to give a con- 
densed account of this first period, following closely 
the text of the Archbishop of Florence, and of the 
documents printed in the appendix to his work. I 
cannot omit to commend this volume to all who 
appreciate the purity of the lingua Toscana, of which 
it is a rare example. Its simplicity and transparent 
purity belong to the classical period of the Italian 
language. 

It was on the 6th of December 1864, that Pius the 
Ninth for the first time manifested his thoughts on 
the convoking of an CEcumenical Council. He was 
presiding in the Vatican Palace over a session of the 
Congregation of Rites, consisting of cardinals and 
officials. After the usual prayer by which all such 
sessions are opened, the officials were bid to go out. 
For some time the Pope and the cardinals remained 
alone. The officials were then re-admitted, and the 
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business of the congr^^tion was despatched. This 
unusual event caused both surprise and curiosity. 

Pius the Ninth, in that short interval, had made 
known to the cardinals that for a long time the 
thought of convoking an CEcumenical C6uncil as an 
extraordinary remedy to the extraordinary needs of 
the Christian world had been before his mind. He 
bade the cardinals to weigh the matter each one by 
himself, and to communicate to him in writing, and 
separately, what before God they judged to be right. 
But he imposed rigorous silence upon them all. 

This was the first conception of the Vatican Council. 

The duty of weighing and delivering a written and 
separate opinion on the subject of convoking an 
CEcumenical Council was thus imposed on all car- 
dinals then in Rome. 

In the course of two months fifteen written opinions 
were delivered in. Others soon followed, until the 
number reached twenty-one. 

The Archbishop of Florence, after a careful study 
of all these documents, has analysed and distributed 
the matter of them into the following heads. They 
treat of — 

1. The present state of the world. 

2. The question whether the state of the world 
requires the supreme remedy of an CEcumenical 
Council 
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3. The difficulties of holding an CEcumenical 
Council, and how to overcome them. 

4. The subjects which ought to be treated by such 
a Council. 

(i.) In describing the present state of the world no 
reference was'made by the Cardinals to its material pro- 
gress in science, arts, or wealth, but to subjects strictly 
in relation to the eternal end of our existence. Under 
this aspect it is affirmed in these answers that the 
special character of this age is the tendency of a domi- 
nant party of men to destroy all the ancient Christian 
institutions, the life of which consists in a supernatural 
principle, and to erect upon their ruins and with 
their remains a new order, founded on natural reason 
alone. This tendency springs from two errors — the 
one that society, as such, has no duties towards God, 
religion being an affair of the individual conscience 
only ; the other that the human reason is sufficient to 
itself, and that a supernatural order, by which man is 
elevated to a higher knowledge and destiny, either 
does not exist, or is at least beyond the cognisance 
and care of civil society. From these principles 
follows, by direct consequence, the exclusion of the 
Church and of revelation from the sphere of civil 
society and of science ; and, further, out of this with- 
drawal of civil society and of science from the autho- 
rity of revelation spring the Naturalism, Rationalism, 
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Pantheism, Socialism, Communism of these times. 
From these speculative errors flows in practice the 
modem revolutionary Liberalism, which consists in 
the assertion of the supremacy of the State over the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, over education, 
marriage, consecrated property, and the temporal 
power of the head of the Church. This Liberalism, 
again, results in the indifferentism which equalises all 
religions, and gives equal rights to truth and error. 
The Consultors also treat of freemasonry, which 
substitutes for the Church of God a Universal Church 
of Humanity. 

They then go on to speak of the infiltration of 
rationalistic principles into the philosophy of certain 
Catholic schools, and of their attitude of opposition 
to the divine authority of the Church. From this 
they pass to the internal state of the Church ; to its 
discipline, which, since the Council of Trent, has 
become in many things inapplicable to the changed 
conditions of the world. Finally, they treat of the 
education of the clergy, the discipline of the monastic 
orders,' and the disregard of the ecclesiastical laws by 
the laity in many countries. 

(2.) For these and the like reasons almost all the 
cardinals were of opinion that the remedy of an 
(Ecumenical Council was necessary — that is, to use 
the language of the schools, by a relative, not an 
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absolute necessity. They say that though Luther 
was condemned by the pontiffs, the Council of Trent 
was thought to be necessary to give greater weight 
and solemnity to the condemnation. So also, though 
Pius the Ninth had condemned a long series of errors, 
it was expedient that the condemnation should be 
reported and published with the united voice of the 
whole episcopate joined to its head. They expressed 
the hope that if the whole Catholic episcopate in Council 
assembled should point out to the peoples and sove- 
reigns of the Christian world the true relations of the 
natural and supernatural orders, the rights and the 
duties of the governors and the governed, it might 
serve to guide them in the confusion and obscurity 
which reign over the political order in this age of 
revolutions. 

Only two cardinals out of twenty-one thought an 
OEcumenical Council not to be required — the one 
being of opinion that Councils are to be called only 
when some grave peril to the faith exists ; the other 
that the subjects to be treated were of too delicate a 
nature, and that the external helps needed for the 
celebration of a Council did not now exist. 

One also declined to give an opinion, referring him- 
self to the judgment of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Four, who thought a Council to be the remedy 
required by the evils of these times, nevertheless 
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doubted if the moment were opportune, but still they 
admitted that, at least, all necessary preparations 
should be made for its convocation. 

(3.) The Consultors then enumerated the obstacles 
in the way of holding a Council : — the confusions and 
disorders of the times ; the animosity of the unbeliev- 
ing and the profane, who would neither respect the 
authority of the Council nor fail to make pretexts out 
of its acts for attacking it more bitterly ; the attitude 
of all civil governments, which are either hostile or 
indifferent ; the probability of European wars which 
would disperse or endanger the Council. Then again 
they suggest the difficulties internal to the Church ; 
the absence of bishops from their dioceses ; the dan- 
ger that dissensions and parties might arise in the 
Council itself, and thereby divide the unity of the 
Catholic episcopate — a danger common to all times, 
but especially to these in which the subjects of possi- 
ble divergence are so delicate and so wide-spread in 
their consequences. These reasons made some hesi- 
tate, and some pronounce against the holding of the 
Council. And even the majority who advised its 
convocation were fully aware of these opposing reasons, 
and did not deny their great weight 

Nevertheless they were of opinion that the need 
that a Cbuncil should be held was greater than the 
dangers of holding it They believed that, grave as 
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are the political and religious confusions, higher and 
nobler aspirations are not extinct ; that a tendency 
to return towards the order of divine and supernatural 
truth is to be seen not' only in individuals, but in the 
masses ; that among the Catholic peoples a new life 
has sprung up, a great return of fervour, and an out- 
spoken resistance to erroneous doctrines. They 
thought, therefore, that a Council would encourage 
and consolidate the faithful and fervent members of 
the Church, and, by its witness for truth, weaken the 
pretensions of those who oppose it ; that the world 
could not do more against the Church after the 
Council than before it ; that the Council of Nicaea 
was held in the face of the Arian contentions, and the 
Council of Trent when the north of Europe was on 
the verge of schism ; that difficulties and dangers and 
the opposition of civil powers since the fourth century 
have threatened all Councils, but that Councils have 
always done their work which remains to this day. 
They said, too, that the great and lasting good gained 
by the Council for the whole Church would more than 
outweigh any harm from the temporary absence of 
bishops from their dioceses ; and, finally, that if there 
should be dissensions and parties, so there were at 
Trent, but that when the Council had made its final 
decrees all returned to submission and concord. So 
it would be in the future Council. 
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One of the cardinals wrote as follows : 

In these great affairs of the Church, they who have to treat 
them ought to rise high above those who are busied in politics. 
Men of the world trust in subtleties, astuteness, duplicities, and 
in means and views purely human. They who rule the Church 
trust in the prudence of the Gospel, in the truth, in the discharge 
of their own duties, and in the special assistance promised to 
the Church by its Divine Founder. Therefore it is that often- 
times what appears to be imprudent in the eye of those who go 
by human prudence alone is an act of evangelical prudence, 
and is both good and a duty, as well as an act of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Another writes : 

I see that whensoever the Church has deliberated about hold- 
ing an CEcumenical Council, there were difficulties to surmount 
not less than those of to-day, and that if Divine Providence not 
only overcame them, but made them to turn to the greater good 
of the Church, so assuredly this assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
who sweetly and mightily orders all things^ will not be wanting 
in a time when so many reasons concur to show the opportune- 
ness of the same remedy, which, in all times whensoever it has 
been applied, has always produced the happiest and most im- 
posing effects. 

A third said : 

God, who has suggested to your Holiness the thought of an 
CEcumenical Council to raise a strong defence against the vast 
evils of our time, will make the way plain, overcome all the 
difficulties, and give to your Holiness and to the bishops a 
moment of truce ; peace, and time enough to fulfil so great a 
work. 

(4.) The last point of consultation was of the 
matters to be treated. The Consultors first suggest 
the condemnation of modern errors, the exposition of 
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Catholic doctrine, the observance of discipline, its 
adaptation to the needs of the present time, and the 
raising of the state of the clergy and of the religious 
orders. Some of the cardinals touched upon special 
points, such as the licence of the press, the secret 
societies, civil marriage, the impediments to marriage, 
mixed marriages, ecclesiastical possessions, the obser- 
vance of the feasts, abstinence, fasting, and the like. 
Two only spoke of the infallibility of the Pontiff : one 
of these spoke in general of Gallicanism. A third 
spoke also of Gallicanism, and of the present necessity 
of the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff in order 
to a free exercise of his ecclesiastical office. But this 
Consultor was one who opposed the holding of the 
Council. A fourth mentioned the temporal power. 
One only spoke of the syllabus, and he also was 
opposed to the holding of the Council. The Arch- 
bishop of Florence then goes on as follows : 

Certainly we must say that if the course of history does not 
prove that a pretended Jesuitical conspiracy controlled the pro- 
gramme of the Council, the cause of those who tell us, usque ad 
nauseanty that " Rome, by hidden schemes of that celebrated 
society, conceived the design of concentrating all power, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, in the hands of the Supreme Pontiff, and 
setting up in the Church a new and exorbitant authority by 
the servility of the bishops," will be irreparably lost* 

Other points were touched upon by the cardinals. 
Many expressed their ardent desire that our brethren 

* Cecconi, lib. i. c L p. 17. 
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separated from the Catholic Church might through 
the work of the Council find a way of return to the 
true mother of all the children of God. 

II. After such full and careful deliberation, many 
might expect that Pius the Ninth would have pro- 
ceeded to decide upon the convocation of the Council 
of the Vatican. Indeed, many have said that he was 
so strongly bent upon it, for the special purpose of his 
own " apotheosis," that he waited for no consultation, 
and endured no advice. History tells another tale. 
All that had hitherto been done was no more than a 
preliminary deliberation ; and that only as to whether 
the subject of holding an (Ecumenical Council should 
be so much as proposed for further deliberation. 

In the first days of March 1865, Pius the Ninth 
directed certain of the cardinals to meet and confer 
together, by way of a preliminary discussion, on the 
very question whether an (Ecumenical Council should 
be convoked or not. He ordered, likewise, that the 
written voti^ or judgments of the Consultors, of which 
account has been already given, should be reduced to 
a compendium for the use of the new commission. 
This was done by the Procurator-General of the 
Dominican Order, in a brief form, under the title 
" Sketch of the Opinions expressed by the Cardinals 
invited by Pius the Ninth to advise on the Convoca- 
tion of an (Ecumenical Council." The compendium 
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begins as follows : " The cardinals, to the number of 
thirteen, advised affirmatively for the convoking of a 
Council ; one answered negatively, submitting his 
judgment to that of the Holy Father; one other con- 
cluded that a Council ought not to be convoked." 
The new commission then was composed of the 
Cardinals Patrizi, Reisach, Panebianco, Bizzarri, and 
Caterini. 

The secretary of the commission was the Arch- 
bishop of Sardis, now Cardinal Giannelli, then Secre- 
tary of the Congregation of the Council, that is, for 
the interpretation of the Council of Trent and of all 
' similar questions. 

The first session was held on the 9th of March 
1865, and the Consultors proceeded to re-examine the 
four heads, of which a hasty sketch has been already 
given. 

The compendium was then subjected to a new and 
rigorous examination ; and under the first head came 
the question of the necessity of Councils. It has been 
already said that the holding of Councils is not of 
absolute but only of relative necessity for the govern- 
ment of the Church. The meaning of this judgment 
is as follows. There is no divine commandment, no 
divine obligation, requiring that the bishops of the 
Universal Church should meet in one place. The 
government of the Church is adequately provided for 
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in the divine institution of the Primacy and of the 
Episcopate. Nevertheless, for a multitude of reasons, 
both of natural and supernatural prudence, the Church, 
following the example of the Apostles, has always 
held not only diocesan and provincial synods, but 
also (Ecumenical Councils. 

For the first three hundred years no General 
Council was convened; for the last three hundred 
years no General Council has been summoned. For 
eighteen centuries, before 1869, only eighteen Councils 
had been held. General Councils, therefore, though 
useful and sometimes necessary, relatively to par- 
ticular errors or particular times, are not absolutely 
necessary to the office of the Churdh. The Church is 
not infallible by reason of General Councils, but 
General Councils are infallible by reason of the 
Church. The Church does not depend on General 
Councils for the knowledge of the truth. Councils 
meet to give to truth, already known by divine tradi- 
tion, a more precise expression for common and 
universal use. The whole Church, both the Ecclesia 
docens and the Ecclesia discens — ^that is, pastors in 
teaching, and the flock in believing — diffused through- 
out the world, is guided and kept in the way of truth 
at all times. The Church discharges its office as wit- 
ness, judge and teacher, always and in all places. The 
Primacy in Rome and the Episcopate throughout the 
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world, by the assistance of the Spirit of Truth abiding 
with it for ever, can never err in guarding and declar- 
ing the divine tradition of revelation. In the three 
hundred years before the Council of Nicaea, the living 
voice of the Church sufficed for the promulgation and 
diffusion of the faith ; in the intervals between Coun- 
cil and Council the voice of the Church was sufficient 
in its declarations of truth and its condemnation of 
error. In the three hundred years since the Council 
of Trent, the Church has taught with the same divine 
and unerring authority. If it be asked, then, what 
need there can be for an (Ecumenical Council, the 
answer is, that in applying remedies to the evils of 
the whole world, a knowledge of these wide-spread 
evils is necessary. More is seen by a multitude of 
eyes, and heard by a multitude of ears. The collec- 
tive intelligence, culture, experience, instincts, and 
discernment, natural and supernatural, of the Episco- 
pate, is the highest light of council upon earth. Such 
is the meaning of the words that the holding of 
Councils is not absolutely but relatively necessary.* 

As to the obstacles in the way of holding the 
Council, the first was a doubt as to the disposition of 
the civil powers to permit the bishops of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions to attend. Fear was especially 
entertained on this point in respect to the govern- 

* Petri FrivUepum^ part i., pp. 76-81. Longmans. 
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ments of France, Italy, and Portugal. It was re- 
membered that in 1862 the government of Italy- 
hindered the Italian bishops from coming to Rome 
for the canonisation of the martyrs of Japan. But 
if the governments of Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, England, and America should put no hin- 
drance, it was certain that a sufficient number of 
bishops would obey the call of the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

As to the course to be pursued towards the sove- 
reigns and civil powers, it was known that in all 
times, in convening (Ecumenical Councils, the 
Church has endeavoured to act in accordance with 
Catholic sovereigns. This procedure was always 
held to be both fitting and useful, though not of 
necessity. Paul the Third, in convoking the Council 
of Trent, sought to obtain not only the assent of sove- 
reigns, but their presence. In the bull of convoca- 
tion he says : — " We asked the opinion of the princes, 
as it seemed to us that their assent to such an under- 
taking was above all expedient and opportune." 
And afterwards he adds : — " We urgently invited the 
Catholic sovereigns to come to the Council, and to 
bring with them the prelates of their respective 
countries." But he found the sovereigns undecided ; 
and therefore, after many ineffectual attempts, he 
resolved to convoke the Council. 
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We desired (he said) to effect this object in accordance with 
and by the good-will of the princes of Christendom. But 
while we were waiting on their will, and looking for the time 
appointed by Thy will, O God, we felt ourselves at last impelled 
to declare that all times are surely acceptable to Gk>d, in which' 
deliberation is taken in respect to things that are sacred and 
pertaining to Christian piety. Wherefore seeing, to our immea- 
surable sorrow, the Christian world daily growing worse, Htm" 
gary trodden down by the Turks, the Germans in peril, all 
other peoples afflicted with fear and grief, we had decided to 
wait no longer for the assent of any prince, nor to look to any- 
thing but to the will of Ahnighty God, and to the welfare of the 
Christian commonwealth.* 

It was therefore thought fit that the Catholic sove- 
reigns should be invited to appear by their legates at 
the Council of the Vatican, "according to the usage of 
the Church and the precedent of the Council of Trent." 

Next it was proposed to call certain ecclesiastical 
persons from all parts of the world for previous con- 
sultation, inasmuch as " the benefit of the Council 
consists for the most part in knowing the stat» of the 
various regions and the remedies which there exist." 

Finally, the Consultors recommended that all 
matters to be treated should be fully prepared and 
set in order before the assembling of the bishops,, 
not only to avoid loss of time, but above all to pre- 
clude wandering * discussions, and uncertainties of 
procedure, and the multiplication of innumerable 
questions. 

♦ Bulla Pauli III. InUia nostri. 
B 
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When the commission came to deliberate upon the 
likelihood of the Council being interrupted, dispersed, 
or suspended by reason of the state of Europe, they 
carefully reviewed the history of the Council of 
Trent, which was convoked in 1536 to meet at 
Mantua in May of the following year. It was then, 
by reason of opposition, prorogued till November 
1537. Then it was deferred till May 1538, to meet 
at Vicenza. So few bishops came, by reason of war 
and of the disturbed state of Europe and of Italy, 
that the Pope, weary of proroguing, suspended the 
Council indefinitely. The Turks were still victo- 
rious, and Germany was every day losing its faith. 
Paul the Third, therefore, without asking the assent 
of princes, convoked the Council to meet in Novem- 
ber 1542 in the city of Trent. Three legates went 
to Trent, and waited many months for the bishops, 
who w^e still unable to assemble by reason of war 
and the dangers of travel. The Council was again 
suspended till a more favourable time. After three 
years it was again fixed for March 1545. After this 
came another delay; and the Council opened in 
April following. After fifteen months it was trans- 
ferred to Bologna, where the bishops were so few that 
no decree was made ; and after five months it was 
again indefinitely prorogued. 

It then remained suspended for four years. Under 
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Julius the Third it began once more in Trent in May 
iSSi« It sat for a year; then in April 1552 it was 

V 

suspended for two years, but the tumults of the 
world were such that it remained suspended for ten. 
In January 1 562 it was opened again. In December 
1563 the First Legate dismissed the bishops to their 
homes ; and in January 1 564 Pius the Fourth, by the 
bull Benedictus Deus, confirmed the work of the 
Council of Trent. 

Such were the fortunes of the Council of Trent, 
without doubt the most momentous and fruitful 
Council of the Church in modern history. For three 
hundred years it has governed the Church through- 
out the world. And yet it could not meet till ten 
years after its convocation ; twice it was suspended 
for two and for ten years ; in eighteen years it was 
at work only five, in the midst of universal conflict. 
Its enemies might well deride its delays, proroga- 
tions, suspensions, and wanderings from city to city. 
But it did its work. All these facts were weighed 
in the first deliberation whether, in the uncertain- 
ties of our times, an CEcumenical Council could be 
held. 

The commission then took, in order, the following 
questions : — 

I. Whether the convoking of an CEcumenical 
Council was relatively necessary and opportune. 
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2. Whether a previous communication should be 
made to the Catholic princes. 

3. Whether, before publishing the bull for convok- 
ing the Council, the Sacred College ought to be con- 
sulted, and how it should be done. 

4. Whether it was opportune to form an extra- 
ordinary congregation, which should occupy itself 
with the direction of matters concerning the Council. 

5. Whether the aforenamed congregation, which 
should take the name of Congregation of Direction,, 
ought, after the publication of the bull, at once to 
consult certain bishops of various nations, that they 
might point out in a summary way the matters, 
whether of doctrine or of discipline, which they might 
think it opportune for the Council to treat, regard! 
being had to the needs of their respective countries. 

To these questions the five cardinals answered in 
the following way : — 

To the first, the fourth, and the fifth affirmatively. 

To the second negatively. But they added that it 
was nevertheless good and convenient that, at the 
time of publishing the bull, such steps as were 
opportune should be taken by the Holy See in 
respect to the Catholic princes. 

To the third they answered affirmatively, but they 
added that it belonged to the Pope to decide in 
what way the Sacred College should be consulted. 
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As to the reference to the Catholic sovereigns, it is 
to be remembered that if certain sovereigns at thb 
day continue to be Catholic, it is as individuals, not 
as sovereigns. The governments are not Catholic 
The concordats which bound them to the Holy See 
have been abolished, not by the Holy See, but by 
their own revolutions, or by their legislatures, or by 
their liberal parties. Catholic sovereigns, therefore, 
no longer represent Catholic kingdoms ; they have 
declared their states as such to have no religion, and 
have withdrawn their public laws from the unity of 
the Church and faith, and from obedience to the 
Holy See. To invite them to sit in an CEcumenical 
Council would be like inviting the public authorities 
of the United States to sit in the British Parliament 

The Consultors then requested one of their number 
to draw up an outline of the organisation whereby 
the matters to be treated would be subdivided and 
prepared with the greatest precision. These resolu- 
tions of the commission were reported by the secretary 
to Pius the Ninth, who approved them with one 
modification in the fifth question. He ordered that 
the reference to the bishops should be made before 
the publication of the bull of indiction. 

The Commission of Direction was then formally 
instituted, comprising the five cardinals already 
named and certain others. Afterwards were added 
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theologians and canonists selected in Rome and from 
other nations. 

The following distribution was made of the subjects 
to be prepared : — i. Doctrine ; 2. Politico-Ecclesias- 
tical or Mixed Questions ; 3. Missions and the 
Oriental Churches ; 4. Discipline. 

The affairs of the Holy See are committed ta 
various "Congregations/* or, as we should say, De- 
partments of government, namely : The Holy Office,, 
which deals with matters ,of faith ; the Congregation 
of Propaganda, which directs the Church in all 
countries of which the sovereigns or governments 
are not Catholic ; the Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, which deals with all mixed 
questions in the relations of the spiritual and civil 
powers ; the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
which treats all questions of external jurisdiction ;, 
the Congregation of the Council, instituted by Pius 
the Fourth at the instance of St Charles Borromeo- 
for the interpretation of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. 

Now it was wisely determined, in accordance with 
the judgment of the commission, that the sections of 
the Congregation of Direction should each be, as it 
were, engrafted on the departments with which they 
had affinity. 

The Congregation of Direction was therefore 
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divided into four Sections. The section of Doctrine 
had for its centre the Holy Office ; that of the Mixed 
Questions, political and ecclesiastical, the Congrega- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; that of Missions, the 
Congregation of Propaganda ; and that of Discipline 
was attached to the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, with the Congregation of the Council 
described before. 

The object of this was to engraft these new con- 
sultative sections upon the departments in which 
the traditions of the Holy See and the maturest 
learning and experience in each separate matter are 
incorporated by immemorial usage. The special 
labours of these sections were to be afterwards laid 
before the entire Congregation of Direction. These 
minute details are given in order to show with what 
extreme and vigilant care the work of the Council 
was provided for. Nothing that human diligence 
could devise was omitted. 

III. Thus far we have seen with what deliberation 
Pius the Ninth called to his Council the cardinals, 
theologians, and canonists of the Church in Rome. 
To these he proceeded also to add theologians and 
canonists from other nations to elaborate with pro- 
longed examination, as we shall hereafter see, every 
part of the subject-matter to be proposed in the 
Council of the Vatican. 
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But even this was not deemed to be sufficient. 
The Pope then gave a further order that a circular 
letter should be sent to a number of the bishops of all 
nations, selected for their knowledge in theology and 
canon law and for their experience in the government 
of the Church. In this Pius the Ninth called to his 
aid those who were set as doctors by Christ Himself 
to teach the Church of God. Every bishop is, in 
virtue of his office, a doctor or teacher of the faith. 
It matters not how large or how small his diocese 
may be, whether it be in the Catholic unity or in 
parttbus infidelium^ whether he have a flock under his 
jurisdiction or not. The bishop of the least see in 
this is equal to the bishop of the greatest. He has 
been constituted a guardian of the faith by a divine 
commission, and his testimony as a witness is not 
greater or less in weight because the city over which 
he rules is greater or less in magnitude. It is the 
same in all. St Jerome says that in this all bishops 
are equal, and that the episcopate of the Bishop of 
Rome is no greater than that of the Bishop of 
Eugubium. We shall hereafter see the value and 
application of this principle. 

This order was made in the audience given by Pius 
the Ninth to the secretary of the Congregation of 
Direction on the 27th of March 1865. Letters, under 
strict secret, were at once written to bishops selected 
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from various parts of Europe, enjoining them to send 
in writing an enumeration of the subjects which they 
thought the Council ought to treat. These letters 
were addressed on the loth of April to thirty-six 
bishops. Letters of like tenor were then despatched 
to certain bishops of the Oriental Churches. The 
answers were all returned to Rome by the month of 
August. 

Although the injunction contained in the letters 
regarded only the matters to be treated, yet the 
bishops, in their replies, could not refrain from ex- 
pressing their joy that the Pope had decided to hold 
an CEcumenical Council. The letters exhibit a won- 
derful harmony of judgment. They differ, indeed, in 
the degree of conciseness or diffuseness with which 
the several subjects are treated; but in the matters 
suggested for treatment they manifest the unanimity 
which springs from the unity of the Catholic episco- 
pate. 

The bishops note that in our time there exists no 
new or special heresy in matters of faith, but rather a 
universal perversion and confusion of first truths and 
principles which assail the foundations of truth and 
the preambles of all belief. That is to say, as doubt 
attacked faith, unbelief has avenged faith by destroy- 
ing doubt. Men cease to doubt when they disbelieve 
outright They have come to deny that the light of 
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nature and the evidences of creation prove the exist- 
ence of God. They deny, therefore, the existence of 
God, the existence of the soul, the dictates of con- 
science, of right and wrong, and of the moral law. If 
there be no God, there is no l^islator, and their 
morality is independent of any lawgiver,^and exists in 
and by itself, or rather has no existence except sub- 
jectively in individuals, by customs inherited from the 
conventional use and the mental habits of society. 
They note the wide-spread denial of any supernatural 
order, and therefore of the existence of faith. They 
refer to the assertion that science is the only truth 
which is positive, and to the alleged sufficiency of the 
human reason for the life and destinies of man, or, in 
other words, deism, independent morality, secularism, 
and rationalism, which have invaded every country of 
the west of Europe. The bishops suggest that the 
Council should declare that the e^tistence of God may 
be certainly known by the light of nature, and define 
the natural and supernatural condition of man, re- 
demption, grace, and the Church. They specially de- 
sired the treatment of the nature and personality of God 
distinct from the world, creation, and providence, the 
possibility and the fact of a divine revelation. These 
points may seem strange to many readers, but those wha 
know the philosophies current in Germany and France 
will at once perceive the wisdom of these suggestions.. 
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They then more explicitly propose for treatment the 
elevation of man by grace at creation to a superior 
natural order, the fall of man, his restoration in Christ, 
the divine institution of the Church, the mission en- 
trusted to it by its Divine Founder, its organization, 
its endowments and rights, the primacy, and the juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff; its independence of 
civil powers, and its relation to them ; its authority 
over education, and the present necessity of the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See. These points have 
been here recited in full in order to show that the one 
subject for which, we are told, the Council was as- 
sembled, was hardly so much as mentioned. Out of 
thirty-six bishops a few only suggested the infallibility 
of the head of the Church, though his primacy could 
not be treated without it. 

They are very few (writes one of the bishops) who at this day 
impugn this prerogative of the Roman Pontiff; and this they do,, 
not in virtue of theological reasons, but with the intention of 
affirming the liberty of science with greater safety. It seems 
that with this view a school of theologians has sprung up in 
Bavaria, at Munich, who in all their writings have principally 
before them, by the help of historical dissertations, to lower the 
Apostolic see, its authority, and its mode of government, by 
throwing contempt upon it, and by attacking, above all, the in- 
fallibility of Peter teaching ex cathedrd. 

With these few exceptions the bishops occupied 
themselves with Pantheism, Rationalism, Naturalism, 
Socialism, Communism, indifference in matters of re- 
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ligion, Regalism, the licence of conscience and of the 
press, civil marriage, spiritism, magnetism, the false 
theories on inspiration, on the authority of Scripture, 
and on interpretation. Many of them refer to the 
syllabus as giving the best outline of matters to be 
treated, and express the desire that the errors therein 
condemned should be condemned in the Council, " non 
ut majori firmitate, sed ut majori solemnitate proscrib- 
antur." These points have been here recounted in order 
to show that what some persons would expect alone to 
find was hardly so much as named in the midst of an 
interminable list of subjects. It is needless to say that 
the doctrine of infallibility is not to be found in the 
syllabus, which consists of the condemnation of eighty 
errors classed under ten heads, namely : i. Those that 
relate to the existence of God ; 2. To revelation ; 3. 
To indifferentism ; 4. To Socialism; 5. To errors as 
to the Church and its rights ; 6. To errors in respect 
to politics and the State ; 7. To errors as to natural 
and Christian morality; 8. To errors respecting Chris- 
tian marriage ; 9. To errors respecting the temporal 
power of the Roman Pontiff; 10. To the errors of 
modern liberalism. Once more, this outline of the 
syllabus is given because it may well be believed that 
of the thousands who denounce it few have read it If 
they would read it, they would be not a little as- 
tonished to find that, with few exceptions, any sincere 
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believer in Christian revelation would condemn as- 
erroneous what is condemned in the syllabus. 

" The theories of Naturalism," said one of the 
bishops, " have introduced into modern society habits 
altogether sensual and material, far removed from the 
Christian life." He hoped that the Council would go 
into details of practice, and condemn the excels of 
luxury, the indecent amusements, the hast:e to get rich 
by speculations of questionable honesty, the abandon- 
ment of domestic life, the profanation of marriage, the 
disregard of the days consecrated to God*s service, 
the neglect of divine worship, the practices of usury. 
They further asked for a catechismus ad populuvty as 
the Council of Trent ordered a catechismus adparockos. 
They desired, further, a new code or digest of the 
canon law, from which should be excluded all that is 
obsolete and, by reason of the transformation of 
modem society, no longer expedient or of possible 
observance. 

They desired also that the relations between the 
Church and State, or the spiritual and civil powers,, 
might be clearly defined. They asked that broad and 
intelligible principles might be laid down from which 
they could never depart in judging of these mixed 
questions ; that the Council would define in what way 
they ought to comport themselves in the presence of 
such facts as the civil liberty of the press and of wor- 
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ship, and of the protection which governments afTord 
to error. They desired especially that the Council 
should make some declaration on the imminent 
danger of Christian governments lapsing into the 
tyranny of a pagan Caesarism, by which the state is 
deified, and all that is called God or worshipped is 
included in the sphere of its arbitrary power. 

Lastly, they desired that the Council should declare 
that the temporal power of the Pontiff is no obstacle 
to any progress founded upon the laws of the Christian 
world ; that the unhappy conflict between the spiritual 
and civil powers which now convulses the world arose 
not from any aggression on the part of the Church, 
but from the departure of modem civilisation from 
the basis of Christian society. The last error con- 
demned in the syllabus is that " the Roman Pontiff 
can and ought to reconcile himself and come to terms 
with progress, liberalism, and modem civilisation." 
The Christian civilisation represented by the Roman 
Pontiff consists in the unity of faith, the unity of 
worship, of Christian marriage and Christian educa- 
tion. No reasonable man can wonder, therefore, if 
Pius the Ninth declines to reconcile himself with 
indifferentism in faith and worship, divorce courts, 
and secular schools. 

We may now sum up this part of our subject 
which carries us down to the first public announce- 
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ment of the intention to convoke the Council of the 
Vatican. 

It will be seen that the initiative was altogether by 
the act of Pius the Ninth. He was the first to con- 
<:eive and to lay open this thought to his legitimate 
<:ounsellors. Moreover, we have the declared motive 
of his thought It was "to find an extraordinary 
remedy for the extraordinary evils of the Christian 
world." We have seen also that in the deliberate 
answers of the cardinals and of the bishops the same 
is the governing thought. The evils of the modern 
world, its theological, philosophical, religious, social, 
domestic, and moral confusions, these so filled the 
mind of the Pontiff and his counsellors that what the 
world has been taught to believe was the chief if not 
the only motive for holding the Council hardly 
-appears ; and when it appears it is either enumerated 
in a series of doctrines of which each demands the 
other, or it is suggested by one of the cardinals who 
opposed the holding of a Council altogether. 

The true motive of the Vatican Council is trans- 
parent to all calm and just minds. For three hun- 
dred years no General Council had been held, for 
three hundred years the greatest change that has ever 
come upon the world since its conversion to Christi- 
anity had steadily passed upon it. The first period of 
the Church gradually brought about the union of the 
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spiritual and civil powers of the world in amity and 
co-operation. The last three hundred years have 
parted "and opposed them to each other. The mission 
of the Apostles in the beginning united men of all 
nations, and therefore, in prelude, all nations, in one 
spiritual society. The events of these last times have 
withdrawn the nations as political bodies from the 
unity of the faith. In the second period, or the mid- 
dle age of the Christian world, how frequent and great 
soever the conflicts between the spiritual and civil 
powers might be, nevertheless the public life, and 
laws, and living organisation of Christendom were 
Christian. Princes and legislatures and society pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith, and were subject to the head 
of the Catholic Church. Christendom was one in 
faith, one in worship, under one supreme pastor ; its 
marriage law and its education were alike Christian. 
A writer of much authority in English literature 
has said that the first French Revolution was the last 
act of the Lutheran reformation. What his own 
interpretation of these words may be it is not for 
others to say. Perhaps it may be that the indi- 
viduality of private judgment in religion passed 
in 1789 into the domain of politics, and that the 
critical spirit which has dissolved positive faith has 
disintegrated also the authority of governments- 
Political writers have been telling us that the govern- 
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ments of the west of Europe are visibly weak — 
indeed, that they seem to have lost the skill or the 
power of government — and that they have become 
simply the index of the changes of the popular w!ll, 
which veers and travels throughout the whole cycle 
of the compass with the rapidity of wind. Another 
obvious interpretation of this dictum is that the first 
national separation from the unity of Christendom 
was effected by Luther. The conflicts of nations 
during what was called the Great Western Schism, 
the separate and antagonistic obediences which for a 
time divided the nations, all based and defended 
themselves on the principle of unity which they 
claimed each one for their own section. But all 
these separations were once more reunited in the 
Council of Constance. The separations of the six- 
teenth century were not of this sort. They were the 
formal going out of nations from the world-wide 
family of Christendom, based and defended upon the 
principle that participation in the unity of the 
Catholic Church was not necessary, and that every 
nation contained . within itself the fountain of faith 
and of jurisdiction, and being independent of all 
authority external to itself, was therefore self-sufficing. 
From this followed legitimately the attempt to trans- 
fer to the crown the jurisdiction of the spiritual head 

of the Christian Church. It has been truly said th^t 

C 
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the royal supremacy is pregnant with negation. It 
denies smd excludes the action of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world from any nation in 
which the sovereign is over all causes, ecclesiastical 
and civil, supreme. In Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
England, the Lutheran supremacy of the crown was 
fully established, with what results the state of those 
countries at this day attests. But it was not on them 
that Pius the Ninth primarily and chiefly fixed his 
eyes. His chief care was for the Catholic kingdoms 
of Europe, in which the Lutheran Reformation has 
never established itself Nevertheless, in them regal- 
!sm, which is a royal supremacy pushed to the very 
verge of schism, has universally prevailed. la 
France from Louis the Fourteenth to the other day, 
in Austria from Joseph the Second, in Tuscany from 
Leopold the First, in Spain from Charles the 
Third, in Naples from the beginning of the Sicilian 
monarchyy the royal power has oppressed and en- 
slaved the Church with its fatal fostering protection, 
Constantine called himself only ev/<nto^og rwv ?gw. 
But the Catholic sovereigns of the last three centuries 
have meddled internally in everything, from the 
nomination of bishops to the number of candles to 
be lighted upon the altar. Frederick of Prussia used 
to call Joseph of Austria " mon fr^re le sacristan." 
The consequences of this disastrous patronage were 
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manifold, and ramified throughout the whole organi- 
sation of the Church. It will be enough to name 
three : first, the lowering and secularising of the 
episcopate and priesthood by contact with courts 
and their ambitions ; secondly, the suspension of the 
spiritual liberty of the Church- in its discipline, 
synods, and tribunals ; and, thirdly, the protection 
given by kings to unsound teachers, as Van Espen, 
de Hontheim in canon law, and in theology to the 
authors of the Four Articles, by Louis the Four- 
teenth. In this sense it is most true that the 
Lutheran movement has steadily penetrated into 
Catholic countries. This excessive regalism pro- 
duced its inevitable reaction, and the revolutions of 
this century have paralysed all royal supremacies 
by establishing the doctrine that the State, as such, 
has no religion. 

It may therefore be said that the second period 
of the Christian world has closed. Of thirty-six 
crowned heads ten are still Catholic, two are of the 
Greek separation, twenty-four are nominally Protes- 
tant The people of many and great nations are 
faithful and fervent children of the Catholic Church, 
but the Revolution either openly or secretly, in its 
substance or in its spirit, is behind every throne 
and in almost every government and legislature of 
the Christian world. The public laws even of the 
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nations in which the people are Catholic are Catholic 
no longer. The unity of the nations in faith and 
worship, as the Apostles founded it, seems now to be 
dissolved. The unity of the Church is more compact 
and solid than ever, but the Christendom of Christian 
kingdoms is of the past. We have entered into a 
third period. The Church began not with kings, but 
with the peoples of the world, and to the peoples, it 
may be, the Church will once more return. The 
princes and governments and legislatures of the 
world were everywhere against it at its outset : they 
are so again. But the hostility of the nineteenth 
century is keener than the hostility of the first. 
Then the world had never believed in Christianity ; 
now it is falling from it. But the Church is the 
same, and can renew its relations with whatsoever 
forms of civil life the world is pleased to fashion for 
Itself. If, as political foresight has predicted, all 
nations are on their way to democracy, the Church 
will know how to meet this new and strange aspect 
of the world. The high policy of wisdom by which 
the Pontiffs held together the dynasties of the Middle 
Age will know how to hold together the peoples who 
still believe. Such was the world on which Pius 
the Ninth was looking out when he conceived the 
thought of an (Ecumenical Council. He saw the 
world which was once all Catholic tossed and 
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harassed by the revolt of its intellect against the 
revelation of God, and of its will against his law ; 
by the revolt of civil society against the sovereignty 
of God ; and by the anti-christian spirit which is 
driving on princes and governments towards anti- 
christian revolutions. He to whom, in the words of 
St John Chrysostom, the whole world was com- 
mitted, saw in the Council of the Vatican the only 
adequate remedy for the world-wide evils of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It will be remembered that the Consultors, in 
giving their opinion that the holding of a Council 
was expedient, gave no opinion as to the time when 
it could safely be convoked. The threatening aspect 
of the times was enough to make them hesitate. 

On the 17th of November 1865, letters were written 
to the nuncios at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Munich, and 
Brussels, announcing the intention of Pius the Ninth 
to hold an CEcumenical Council, and desiring them 
to give their opinion whether the circumstances of 
the times were such as to make its convocation 
prudent. They were also directed to send the names 
of two theologians or canonists of special reputation 
in the respective countries to which they were 
accredited. Their answers came at the close of the 
year 1865. 

The Commission of Direction held its third session 
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on the 24th of May 1866, but from that date till the 
middle oY 1867 it did not meet again. This suspen- 
sion in its preparations was caused by events which 
it may be well to enumerate. All Europe was 
anxiously awaiting the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria, which soon broke out and soon ended on 
the field of Sadowa. On the 17th of June, the King 
of Prussia declared war against the Emperor; and 
three days after Baron RicasoH announced to the 
Chambers and the Senate that King Victor Emanuel 
had also declared war against Austria, Lombardy 
and Venice were ceded to Italy ; and on the 4th of 
November Victor Emanuel, at Turin, announced that 
"Itily was made but not completed." On the isth 
of September 1864, the Emperor of the French and 
the King of Italy had entered into a convention by 
which Italy bound itself not to attack the Pontifical 
States, and to defend them by force against any 
assailant, and France bound itself gradually to with- 
draw its troops within two years from Rome and the 
States of the Church. On the nth of December 
1866, the French flag was lowered on the Castle of 
St Angelo. Three days before, the French general 
in command had taken his leave of Pius the Ninth. 
In reply to his words of farewell, the Pope answered, 
" We must not deceive ourselves ; the revolution will 
come here. It has proclaimed its intention, and you 
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have heard it" On the following Christmas Day, in 
reply to the congratulations of the Sacred College, 
the Pope said : " Difficult and sorrowful are the days 
in which we live, but we ought, therefore, all the 
more to strengthen ourselves in the hope of greater 
help from the Almighty; and, whatsoever happens, 
we ought not to be afraid."* The condition of 
Europe at that time was thus described, on the 12th 
of November 1866, by an English hand : — 

The immediate consequence of the last war (between Prussia 
and Austria), and of the peace which followed it, was to break 
the old alliances, and to trouble every European State. The 
invasion of Denmark gave the first shock to public morality, 
and the subsequent quarrel between Prussia and Austria annihi- 
lated the barriers of international law. From henceforth there 
no longer exists a principle of general policy in Europe, and 
ambition has no limit to the extension of its own power. Every 
man's hand is against his brother, and only the necessity of 
defence hinders the desire of attack. All nations are on the 
watch, and order is maintained because everybody is afraid of 
his neighbour. The Continental press shows us one-half of 
Europe in array against the other. . . . The whole of Europe is 
arming. France does not disarm, but, on the contrary, in- 
creases its armies ; Russia is raising three hundred thousand 
recruits ; Prussia is reorganising four new army corps ; Austria 
is remodelling and reforming its army ; everywhere the arma- 
ments are in training, and new systems of warfare are being 
elaborated. The art of slaying threatens to become the sole 
industry of Europe.t 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Pius the Ninth and 
his counsellors hesitated to fix the day for the open- 

* Cecconi, lib. i., c. iv., note. t Times^ Nov. 12, 1866. 
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ing of the Council. The Pope had at one time 
thought of fixing the 29th of June in 1867, on which 
the eighteenth centenary of St Peter's martyrdom 
would fall ; but the aspect of Europe, and the clouds 
which were visibly rolling towards the walls of Rome, 
caused him to pause. Therefore, on the 8th of 
December 1866, a circular letter was written to all 
the bishops of the Catholic Church, inviting them to 
Rome in the following year for the solemnities of the 
centenary alone^ the importance of which no one at 
that time foresaw. But this must be narrated here- 
after. 



1 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE CENTENARY OF ST PETER : AND PREPARATIONS 

FOR THE COUNCIL. 

No one who has watched with any attention the pon- 
tificate of Pius the Ninth will believe that the defini- 
tion of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was the 
work of any parties or intrigues. Faith may move 
mountains, but cliques and cabals are agencies too 
human and too narrow to move CEcumenical Councils. 
Not just men only, but thoughtful men, will seek for 
wider and more adequate causes of such effects. And 
such causes lie on the surface of the history of this 
pontificate. 

I. I. Before the Council of the Vatican assembled, 
Pius the Ninth had three times called the bishops of 
the Universal Church to Rome. In the year 1854, 
206 cardinals and bishops assembled for the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception; in 1862, 265 bishops 
came for the canonisation of the martyrs of Japan ; 
and now a third time 500 bishops assembled from 
all parts of the world to celebrate the eighteenth Cen- 
tenary of St. Peter's martyrdom. No pontiff from the 
beginning, in all the previous successions of 256 popes^ 
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has ever so united the bishops with himself. Each of 
these three assemblies had a special significance. In 
1854 the bishops assisted at the promulgation of a 
doctrine of faith by the sole authority of their head ; 
in 1862 the bishops with an unanimous voice declared 
their belief that the temporal power or princedom of 
the Roman Pontiff is a dispensation of the providence 
of God, in order that the head of the Church may 
with independence and freedom exercise his spiritual 
primacy. In 1867, 500 bishops unanimously pro- 
claimed their adhesion to the pontifical acts of Pius 
the Ninth, both in the teaching of truth and in the 
condemnation of errors — that is to say, to the syllabus 
then recently published, which is a compendium of 
the acts of Pius the Ninth in the many and important 
encyclicals and other letters of his pontificate pro- 
mulgated before that date. 

In these three assemblies at the Tomb of the Apostle 
and around the throne of his successor there was an 
explicit act of submission to his primacy, and a more 
than implicit confession of his infallibility. 

2. It may be truly said that since the year 1854 
the subject of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
had been more than ever before the mind of the epis- 
copate. If Pius the Ninth did not bear an infallible 
office, what was the act of 1854 ? The bishops who 
assembled at the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
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ception were not an (Ecumenical Council, nor any 
council at all. They were not convened as a council. 
Pius the Ninth alone defined the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. His act was, therefore, infallible or nothing. 
The world outside the Catholic Church no doubt ac- 
counted it to be nothing; but the whole episcopate and 
the whole Catholic unity accounted it to be infallible. 
It is certain, then, that the events of 1854 powerfully 
awakened in the minds of both clergy and laity the 
thought of infallibility. In like manner the canonisa- 
tion of 1862 elicited from the mind of the Church an 
express recognition of the prerogatives of the successor 
of Peter. For many years, by allocutions and apos- 
tolic letters, Pius the Ninth had been condemning the 
doctrines of philosophers and revolutionists. Hi§ 
supreme office as teacher of the Universal Church had 
been denied by those who endeavoured to restrict it 
to the dogmas of faith. In the midst of this continu- 
ous warfare, the bishops assembled in 1862, and ad- 
dressed Pius the Ninth in these words : 

Long may you live, Holy Father, to rule the Catholic Church. 
Go onward, as now, in defending it with your power, guiding it 
with your prudence, adorning it with your virtues. Go before 
us, as the Good Shepherd, by your example ; feed the sheep and 
the lambs with heavenly food ; refresh them with the streams of 
heavenly wisdom. For you are to us the teacher of sound 
doctrine, the centre of unity, the unfailing light to the nations 
kindled by divine wisdom. You are the Rock the foundation of 
the Church against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
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When you speak we hear Peter's voice, when you decide we 
obey the authority of Christ.* 

There can be little discernment in any man who can- 
not perceive how these two events brought out the in- 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiff-— that of 1854 in the 
defining of a dogma of faith, that of 1862 in matters 
which, though not dogmas of faith, are nevertheless in 
contact with his supreme office as "teacher of all 
Christians." 

3. But, powerfully as these two events tended to 
bring before the minds of men the subject of the 
authority of the Pontiff as the successor of Peter, they 
bear no proportion in their power and efficacy to the 
Centenary of St. Peter's martyrdom in 1867. In the 
month of June in that year bishops from all parts of 
the world began to arrive in Rome. There were 
bishops who travelled from regions which lay far be- 
yond any practicable road. Some came from the 
furthest East, others from the extreme West, some 
came from Africa, some from South America, some 
from Australia. Thirty nations were represented by 
their patriarchs, archbishops, primates, and bishops. 
All languages were to be heard, and all costumes were 
to be seen in the streets. It was said that the popula- 
tion of Rome was nearly doubled by the concourse of 

* Declaration of thfe Bishops, June 8, 1862, in the " Acts of the Can- 
onisation of the Martyrs of Japan," p. 543. Rome, 1864. 
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Catholics from all parts of the world. Now what was 
the motive of this assemblage ? It was simply the 
faith that Pius the Ninth is successor of Peter and 
heir of all his primacy with all its prerogatives and 
gifts. Since the Council of Chalcedon and of the 
second of Lyons — for the number at the Lateran 
Council is doubtful — 500 bishops had never assembled 
together : at Chalcedon, where they exclaimed ^^ Peter 
has spoken by Leo,' Leo was not there. But in Rome 
at this time Peter's successor was at their head. It 
was not only the festival of the martyrdom of Peter, 
but of his primacy over all the world. The bishops, 
when they met around his tomb in the great Basilica 
of Constantine, knew that they were making a profes- 
sion of faith in the primary of his successor. 

4. It does not belong to the story of the Vatican 
Council to describe the external ceremonial of the 
Centenary; but it does emphatically belong to the 
right appreciation of the acts of the Vatican Council 
that the bearing of the Centenary upon it should be 
fully understood. It is not too much to say that of 
the proximate causes of the definition of the infalli- 
bility, the Centenary of St Peter's martyrdom was 
the most powerful. And this, I hope, will be made 
clear by a simple narrative of facts. 

The solemnities of the Centenary consisted in the 
following acts :— 
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First, in the Consistory of the 26th of June, at 
which five hundred bishops were present. The num- 
ber being so great, it was held in the tribune over 
the atrium of St Peter's, where the coma on Maunday 
Thursday used to be laid. It was in this consistory 
that Pius the Ninth for the first time publicly an- 
nounced his intention of holding an (Ecumenical 
Council. 

Secondly came the festival of the Centenary. The 
Pope sung the first vespers of the Feast with great 
solemnity in St Peter's on the evening of the 28th ; 
he sung also the pontifical mass on the following day 
at the high altar in the presence of half the bishops 
of the world.. 

Lastly, on the ist of July the Holy Father gave 
audience to the bishops to receive from them their 
address or response to his allocution on the 26th. 

Before we enter upon these events, it will be well 
to narrate one fact which throws much light upon 
the intention of Pius the Ninth in convoking the 
Council. The 17th of June was the anniversary of 
his creation. After mass in the Sistine Chapel, he 
went into the Pauline Chapel to unvest The Car- 
dinal Vicar, in the name of the Sacred College, made 
the usual address of congratulation, ending with the 
words that they wished to the Holy Father " health 
and many years to see the peace -and triumph of 
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the Church." The Pope answered in substance as 
follows : — 

I accept your good wishes from my heart, but I remit their 
verification to the hand of God. We are in a moment of great 
crisis. If we look only to the aspect of human events, there is 
no hope ; but we have a higher confidence. Men are intoxi- 
cated with dreams of unity and progress, but neither is possible 
without justice. Unity and progress based on pride and egotism 
are illusions. God has laid on me the duty to declare the truths 
on which Christian society is based, and to condemn the errors 
which undermine its foundation. And I have not been silent. 
In the encyclical of 1864, and in that which is called the Sylla- 
bus, I declared to the world the dangers which threaten society, 
and I condenmed the falsehoods which assail its life. That act 
I now confirm in your presence, and I set it again before you as 
the rule of your teaching. To you, venerable brethren, as 
bishops of the Church, I now appeal to assist me in this con- 
flict with error. On you I rely for support I am aged and 
alone, praying on the mountain ; and you, the bishops of the 
Church, are come to hold up my arms. The Church must 
suffer, but it will conquer. " Preach the word ; be instant in 
season, out of season ; reprove, entreat, rebuke, with all patience 
and doctrine.** For there shall be a time — and that time is come 
— "when they will not endure sdund doctrine." The world 
will contradict you, and turn from you ; but be firm and faith- 
ful. ^' For I am even now ready to be sacrificed, and the time 
of my dissolution is at hand." " I have, I trust, * fought a good 
fight,' and * have kept the faith,' and there is laid up for you, 
and I hope for me also, ' a crown of justice which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will render to me at that day.' " * 

5. If we look upon the Centenary only, as a demon- 
stration of moral power and of the superiority of the 

* "Centenary of St Peter and the General Council," pp. 6, 7. 
Xx)ngmans. 
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moral over the material order of the world, it has 
a deep significance. Pius the Ninth was at that 
moment in the crisis to which the Italian revolution 
of so many years had been advancing. All protec- 
tion of the Catholic powers of the world, of whom 
France had been till then the mandatory, had been 
withdrawn. He knew that the revolution would 
come to Rome again with more formidable power 
than in 1848. " Verri fin qui," as he said in his fare- 
well to the general of the French army. In the face 
of all menace, and with the certainty of the coming 
revolution, Pius the Ninth had the year before con- 
vened the Catholic episcopate to meet in Rome in 
1867. No event, excepting the Council of the Vati- 
can, has in our age manifested so visibly to the in- 
tellect and so palpably even to the sense of men the 
unity, universality, unanimity, and authority of the 
only Church which alone can endure St Augustine's 
two tests, cathedra Petri and diffusa per orbetn — 
union with the See of Peter, and expansion through- 
out the world. The Centenary was a confession of 
faith, without an accent of controversy; Even those 
who'were not of the unity of the Church recognised 
it as such. Whosoever believed in Christianity, and 
desired the spread of our Lord's kingdom upon earth, 
could not fail to see in that great gathering the wide 
foundations laid by the apostolic mission. Even 
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they who reject certain Catholic doctrines hold the 
Creed of the Apostles, which has been guarded by the 
Catholic Church. Even they who rest their faith on 
Scriptures alone, still more they who rest it upon fathers 
and councils, know that the custody of all these is in 
the Church which assembled on that day round the 
centre of its unity. Thie world-wide Church is the 
great witness upon whose broad testimony all Chris- 
tians must ultimately rest. Take the Catholic and 
Soman Church out of the world, and where is Chris- 
tendom ? These reasons moved even those who were 
not in the unity of the Church to a respectful silence. 
But if such was the undeniable action of the Cen- 
tenary upon just and considerate men outside, its 
unity, what was it upon those who were within ? 
This we shall best show by quoting the words of Pius 
the Ninth in the allocution of the 26th of June^ and 
the answer of the bishops in the audience of the ist 
of July. 

6. Pius the Ninth addressed the 500 bishops who 
had gathered round him from all parts of the world 
in these words : 

If the general good of the faithful be considered, what, vene- 
rable brethren, can be more timely and wholesome for Catholic 
nations, in order to increase their obedience towards us and the 
Apostolic See, than that they should see how highly the sanctity 
and the rights of Catholic unity are prized by their pastors, and 
should behold them, for that cause, traversing great distances 

D 
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by sea and land, deterred by no difficulties from h^tening to 
the Roman See, that they may pay reverence in the person of 
our humility to the successor of Peter and the vicar of Christ on 
earth ? For by this authority of example, far better than by 
subtil doctrine, they will perceive what reverence, obedience, 
and submission they ought to bear towards us, to whom, in the 
person of Peter, Christ our Lord said, " Feed my lambs — feed 
my sheep," and in those words entrusted and committed to us 
the supreme care and power over the Universal Church. 

For what else did Christ our Lord intend us to understand 
when He set Peter as head to defend the stability of his brethren, 
saying, " I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ?" He 
intended, as S. Leo implies, that " the Lord took a special care 
of Peter, and prayed expressly for Peter's faith, as if the state of 
the others would be more certain if the mind of their chief were 
unconquered. In Peter, therefore, the fortitude of all was 
guarded and the help of divine grace was so ordained that the 
stability which was given by Christ to Peter, by Peter should be 
bestowed on the rest of the apostles. Nay, venerable brethren, 
we have never doubted but that out of the very tomb where the 
ashes of blessed Peter rest for the perpetual veneration of the 
world, a secret power and healing virtue goes forth to inspire 
the pastors of the Lord's flock," &c. 

To this the bishops unanimously answered : 

We take part more fervently in the present celebration, as 
contemplating, in the solemnity which this day brings round 
again, the unshaken firmness of the Rock whereon our Lord and 
Saviour built His Church, solid and perpetual. For we perceive 
it to be an effect of the power of God, that the chair of Peter, 
the organ of truth, the centre of unity, the foundation and bul- 
wark of the Church's freedom, should have stood firm and 
unmoved for now eighteen hundred years complete, amid so 
many adverse circumstances and such constant efforts of its 
enemies ; that while kingdoms and empires rose and fell in turn, 
^t should so have stood, as a secure beacon to direct men's 
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course through the tempestuous sea of life, and show, by its 
light, the safe anchorage and harbour of salvation. 

Five years ago we rendered our due testimony to the sublime 
office you bear, and gave public expression to our prayers for 
you, for your civil princedom, and the cause of right and of 
religion. We then professed, both in words and writing, that 
nothing was more true or dearer to us than to believe and teach 
those things which you believe and teach, than to reject those 
errors which you reject All those things which we then de- 
clared we now renew and confirm. Never has your voice been 
silent. You have accounted it to belong to your supreme office 
to proclaim eternal verities, to smite the errors of the time which 
threaten to overthrow the natural and supernatural order of 
things and the very foundations of ecclesiastical and civil power. 
So that at length all may know what it is that every Catholic 
should hold, retain, and profess. Believing that Peter has 
spoken by the mouth of Pius, therefore whatsoever you have 
spoken, confirmed, and pronounced for the safe custody of the 
deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and pronounce ; and with 
one voice and one mind we reject everything which, as being 
opposed to divine faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of 
human society, you have judged fit to reprove and reject. For 
that is firmly and deeply established in our consciousness, which 
the fathers at Florence defined in their Decree on Union, that 
the Roman Pontiff " is the vicar of Christ, head of the whole 
Church, and father and teacher of all Christians ; and that to 
him in the person of blessed Peter has been committed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ full power to feed, to rule, and to govern the 
Universal Church."* 

The full meaning of this declaration of the bishops 
will not be understood unless we bear in mind that 
they were speaking of the doctrinal acts of Pius the 
Ninth during his pontificate, of which the definition 

* " Petri Privilegium," part i. pp. 28 — 33. Longmans. 
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of the Immaculate Conception, the encyclical, and the 
syllabus were the most prominent and the most 
recent. We see, then, half the episcopate of the 
Church proclaiming that from the moment that the 
voice of Pius the Ninth reached them, all the declara- 
tions and condemnations of the successor of Peter 
were to them, not necessarily in all things matters of 
faith because the greater part of the syllabus is in 
matters not revealed, but the rule of their teaching. 
With what consistency or sincerity could this be said 
of any teacher for whose declarations and condemna- 
tions there was no special guidance and guarantee ? 
Without doubt these words did not explicitly declare 
the Roman Pontiff to be infallible, but half the epis- 
copate of the Church would be not unreasonably 
accused of great temerity in their language if they 
had not believed the head of the Church to be in some 
special way guarded from error in his teaching. 

7. The address from which this passage is taken 
was prepared as follows. Nothing can more clearly 
show how consciously present to the mind of the 
bishops at that time was the infallibility of their 
head. A general meeting of bishops was convened 
at the Altieri Palace, to draw up an address in 
reply to the allocution of the Holy Father. 
Bishops of every nation were present, and it was 
found impossible to frame any document in so 
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numerous an assembly. It was therefore decided to 
entrust the drawing up of the address to a commis- 
sion of seven — ^namely, the Cardinal De Angelis, 
Archbishop of Fermo, the Archbishops of Sorrento, 
Saragossa, Kalocsa, Thessalonica (now Cardinal 
Franchi), Westminster, and the Bishop of Orleans. 
At the first meeting of the commission it was agreed 
to entrust the preparing of the first draft of the 
address to Mgr. Ha3aiald, the Archbishop of Kalocsa. 
At the next meeting of the commission the draft was 
examined. In outline it was nearly as it was adopted 
at last ; but in one point, bearing intimately on the 
history of the Council, it underwent an important 
revision. As it originally stood, the word infallible 
was, in more places than one, ascribed to the office 
and authority of the Pontiff. To this word, as ex- 
pressing a doctrine of Catholic truth, no member of 
the commission objected. It was however said that 
the word infallible had as yet been used only in pro- 
vincial councils, or pastoral letters, or theological 
schools, but that it had not been inserted in the 
formal acts of any general council of the Church, and 
that, inasmuch as the 500 bishops then in Rome were 
not assen^>led in council, it might be advisable not to 
seem to assume the action or office of a Council. 
These considerations were assented to by all. It was 
then proposed to insert the words of the Council of 
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Florence, which was the last authoritative decree on 
the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. To this no 
objection as to the subject-matter was made ; but it 
was urged that the draft address already contained 
expressions stronger than the decree of the Council 
of Florence, which only implicitly contains the in- 
fallibility of the head of the Church as the teacher 
of all Christians/ for the address explicitly declares 
that " Peter has spoken by the mouth of Pius." To this 
it was answered that though beyond all doubt these 
words explicitly declare the voice of the Pontiff to be 
infallible as Peter was, yet this acclamation of the 
fathers of Chalcedon and that of the third Council of 
Constantinople were always, and not unreasonably, 
set aside as of little weight in controversy, as little 
more than rhetorical amplifications of the authority 
of Leo and of Agatho. They were not doctrinal 
formulas, much less definitions, but only acclama- 
tions ; and acclamations define nothing, and can form 
neither objects of faith nor terminations of contro- 
versy. It was therefore by the vote of almost all the 
seven members of the commission, if not indeed by 
the united vote of all, decided that the words of the 
decree of the Florentine Council should be inserted. 
These facts are here noted in detail because their 
importance will be seen hereafter. They prove that 
at the Centenary in 1867 the primacy of the Romaa 
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Pontiff, with its full prerogatives and endowments, 
was vividly before the minds of the bishops. The Cen- 
tenary in itself, with all its solemnities, admonitions, 
and associations, threw out into visible and palpable 
relief the twofold office of the successor of Peter in 
doctrine and jurisdiction, or, in other words, his 
primacy and the divine assistance by which it is 
perpetually sustained in the custody of revealed 
truth. The facts prove also the circumspection with 
which the members of the commission avoided every- 
thing which could have the semblance of anticipating 
the action of the future Council, or of engaging the 
bishops by any expressions in any declaration beyond 
the previous and authoritative teaching of the Churclu 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the im- 
pression made by the Centenary upon the minds of 
the bishops determined many to promote, by all 
means in their power, the closing of a controversy 
which had for centuries periodically disturbed the 
Church. 

8. It may not be out of place to give here an 
outline of the question of the infallibility — its origin, 
its climax, and its determination. But in writing the 
story of the Vatican Council it will be more fitting 
simply to trace the history of the question than to 
treat it theologically. A history is a narrative, not 
an argument, and the qualities required in a narrative 
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are truth and accuracy, not a polemical defence of 
the truths narrated. This belongs to the province of 
dogmatic theology.* 

Like other contested doctrines of Christianity, the 
infallibility of the head of the Church has had three 
periods : the first was a period of simple belief, the 
second a period of analysis and controversy, the third 
a period of gradual determination and final definition. 
The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is a fair 
example. It has visibly passed through these three 
stages. It was implicitly contained in the universal 
belief of the Church, both East and West, that the 
Blessed Virgin was a person without sin, and sanctified 
by a pre-eminent and exceptional sanctification. This 
was the first period of unanalysed belief. The second 
period began in the Pelagian controversy, when S. 
Augustin, in afiirming the universality of original sin, 
expressly excepted the mother of our Lord. This 
exemption from original sin was analytically ac- 
counted for in two ways — either that she was liberated 
from it and born without it, or that she was always 
free from it in the first moment of her existence. 
The former is the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Nativity, the latter of the Immaculate Conception. 
The third period dates from the eleventh century, 

* The theological argument may be found in the first and second 
parts of '* Petri Privilegium." Longmans. 
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during yhich the doctrine of the Immaculate Nativity 
was seen to be less and less adequate to explain the 
absolute sinlessness of the mother of our Redeemer, 
and the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
seen to be more and more in conformity with the 
analogy of faith. These same three periods are trace- 
able in the doctrine of the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. Down to the Council of Constance in the 
fifteenth century, the stability of the faith of Peter, and 
the immutability of the Roman Church or of the see of 
Peter, were the universal belief of the Church. This be- 
lief was not speculative only. It was exhibited in the 
public practice of the Church. Every public act of 
Rome was declared to rest on the stability of faith in 
the see of Peter, or of the Apostolic See, or of the suc- 
cessor of the apostle, or of the voice of Peter still 
teaching by his successor in his see. This praxis of 
the Church was immemorial, universal, and invariable 
in the declaration of faith and the condemnation of 
error. The amplest proof of this truth is to be seen 
in the relation of the Pontiffs to general councils, as in 
that of S. Leo to the Council of Chalcedon, which he 
guided in faith, confirmed, and in part annulled ; in 
that of Celestine to the Council of Ephesus, which he 
also directed and confirmed ; of Agatho to the third 
Council of Constantinople; and in the acts of S. 
Innocent the First and of S. Gelasius, upon whose 
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authoritative acts alone the doctrine of original sin 
and the canon of Holy Scripture rested down to the 
Council of Trent. In those days the word " infalli- 
bility " had not been invented, but the thing existed 
in its most energetic reality. Perhaps, but for what, is 
called the great Western schism, the word "infalli- 
bility" might never have been invented. It was an 
analytical expression to account for the stability of 
the Roman faith. In the 'midst of all contentions 
both sides believed that the Apostolid See could 
never be deceived by errors, nor deceive others by 
erring itself. Why } Because, they said, of the pro- 
mise given to Peter. But during the time when two 
and three claimants to the See of Peter divided the 
nations of Europe, which was his successor? Then 
the distinction between the infallibility of the See of 
Peter and the fallibility of the person who sat in it 
was first introduced. This was the beginning of a 
second period, or the stage of analysis. Nobody so 
far departed from the tradition of faith as to deny the 
stability, solidity, immutability — ^which is equivalent to 
the infallibility — of the Apostolic See. They analysed 
this universal belief into two elements — ^the see and 
the person. They distinguished inter sedem et in ed 
sedentem — " between the see and him that sat in it" 
Gerson and certain writers of the Old Sorbonne 
denied the infallibility of the person, while they 
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affirmed the infallibility of the see. But another 
analysis was soon to be made into the two elements 
of the person and the primacy. It was soon perceived 
that the see is nothing in itself — that it derives all its 
authority from him who sits in it The See of Peter 
is not the material chair, nor is it the collective body 
of the Church around it, but the successor of Peter, 
who bears the office of Peter, with the powers and 
promises attaching to it. Nevertheless, as in the 
example already given of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, centuries passed away while the Immaculate 
Nativity and the Immaculate Conception were still In 
discussion, so also centuries passed away while theo- 
logians discussed whether the stability or infallibility 
in faith attached to the person or to the office. 

Gradually the opinion of the Old Sorbonne became 
nearly obsolete, and probably would have become ex- 
tinct but for the conflict of Louis the Fourteenth against 
Innocent the Eleventh in the matter of the Regale 
or royal prerogative in ecclesiastical matters. It was 
this conflict that gave rise to the Four Articles of 1682 
in which the denial of the infallibility of the head of 
the Church was first reduced to a public formula and 
propagated by royal and parliamentary edicts. It 
was no sooner published than it was on all sides con- 
demned — by the University of Louvain, by the theo- 
logians of Li^ge, by the professors of Douai, by 
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the Church in Spain, and by a plenary council in 
Hungary. Three weeks after the four articles ap- 
peared they were condemned by Innocent the Eleventh, 
afterwards by Alexander the Eighth, and a second 
time upon his death-bed. After the death of Alex- 
ander the Eighth, Louis the Fourteenth wrote to his 
successor, Innocent the Twelfth, to retract the acts of 
1682 ; and the bishops who framed the acts wrote also 
to retract them. They were likewise again condemned 
by Pius the Sixth, and by the whole consensus of 
schools, theologians, and universities, except only the 
Sorbonne and those who were formed by it or adhered 
to it It may be truly said that, under the weight of 
all these condemnations, the opinion which ascribed 
infallibility to the See of Peter, but denied it to his 
successor, like the opinion of the Immaculate Nativity, 
to continue the parallel, had gradually declined, and 
that the opinion which affirms the infallibility of the 
Pontiff had become certain ; so that if an CEcumenical 
Council had been held at any time between 1682 and 
1869, there can be no doubt that the infallibility of 
the head of the Church would have been defined. But 
the time of definition was not yet come. There existed 
still, not in the tradition of the Church nor in theology, 
but in the minds of some, an obscurity as to the dis- 
tinction between the person and the office. Contro- 
versies still went on as to whether the infallibility be 
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personal or official. By personal infallibility some 
thought that inspiration was attributed to the Pope to 
be used personally at his will. But the idea of a per- 
sonal infallibility distinct from the office was never 
maintained by any theologian. This wild notion 
existed only in the minds of those who imputed it as 
an extravagance to their opponents. But they simply 
taught that the successor of Peter cannot err in faith. 
No Catholic theologian ever held more than this. The 
doctrine affirmed by the schools and by the Holy See 
was, that infallibility attaches to the office, and that 
the office is held not by many as if in commission, but 
by one. Infallibility is personal, therefore, only in the 
sense that the office is borne by a person. It was in 
this sense that the bishops in 1862 and in 1867 said 
that the voice of Pius was the voice of Peter. Peter's 
office, with all its prerogatives, is perpetual, and his 
office is borne by the person who succeeds to his place. 
But it is not necessaiy to dwell longer now upon this 
doctrine. We shall have time to do so when we come 
hereafter to the history of the definition. 

9. Such, then, was the state of this question when 
the solemnities of the Centenary closed, and the 
bishops returned to their dioceses. Many at once 
published pastoral letters giving an account of the 
events in Rome. In some of these documents the 
intellectual and doctrinal significance of the Cen- 
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tenary was fully brought out* For some years 
before, in France, Germany, and England, the force 
and value of the pontifical acts, and the obligation 
imposed by the doctrinal authority of the Pope in 
definitions of faith or in inflicting censures, had been 
in lively discussion, and it cannot be doubted that the 
Centenaiy had powerfully moved half the episcopate 
of the Church to desire that the CEcumenical Council 
should put an end to internal divergences on these 
pointy so nearly affecting the doctrinal authority of 
the Holy See. 

lo. We have seen that on the 26th of June, 1867, 
Pius the Ninth announced to the Bishops his inten- 
tion to convoke the Council. The date, however, 
was still undecided. This decision was made in 
the following year. In a Secret Consistoiy held on 
the 22nd of June, 1868, Pius the Ninth interrogated 
the cardinals whether they thought it expedient that 
the QEcumenical Council should be promulgated on 
the next feast of St. Peter and St Paul, that is, the 
29th of the same month, and its opening fixed for 
the 8th of December, 1869. The cardinals unani- 
mously answered in the affirmative, and the Pope 
enjoined them to pray thenceforward for the especial 
assistance of the Holy Ghost 

* '* The Centenaiy of S. Peter and the General Connca." Longmans. 
1867. 
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Inasmuch as the motives for which Pius the Ninth 
convoked the Council cannot be more directly known 
than from his own words and acts, it will be well 
to examine the text of the Bull of Indiction, 
which is dated the 29th of June, 1868. It runs as 
follows : — 

Pius Bishop, servant of the servants of God, for perpetual 
remembrance. The only begotten Son of the Eternal Father, 
for the great love wherewith He loved us, that He might 
liberate mankind from the yoke of sin, the bondage of the devil, 
and the darkness of error, by which, through the sin of our 
first parents, it had been long and miserably oppressed, de- 
scended from the heavenly seat, but left not the glory of the 
Father, and, clothed in mortal array of the immaculate and 
most holy Virgin Mary, revealed the truth and way of , life 
which He brought down from heaven, and having borne 
witness to it by many wonderful works. He delivered Himself 
for us as an Oblation and Sacrifice to God in the odour of 
sweetness. . 

After reciting the power given to the apostles to 
rule the Church which He had bought with His own 
blood, the Bull continues : — 

And that the government of the Church should for ever 
proceed rightly and in order, and that the Christian people 
should ever abide in one faith, doctrine, charity, and com- 
munion. He promised both that He would be always present, 
even to the end of the world, and also from them all He chose 
Peter, and him He constituted to be the prince of the apostles, 
and His vicar here on earth, the head of the Church, its founda- 
tion and centre. . . . And forasmuch as the unity and integrity 
of the Church and the government of the same instituted by 
Christ needs to be stable and perpetual, therefore in the 
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Roman PontifTs, the successors of Peter, who have been placed 
in ^is same Roman See, the same supreme power, jurisdiction, 
and primacy of Peter over all the Church abides in fulness 
of vigour. 

The Bull then further says that 

All men know with what unwearied care the Roman Pontif!s 
have laboured to guard the deposit of faith, the discipline of 
the clergy, the pure and learned education of the same, the 
holiness and dignity of matrimony, and day by day to promote 
more and more the Christian education of both sexes, to foster 
religion, piety, and integrity of morals among all people, to 
defend justice, and to provide also for the tranquillity, order, 
and prosperity of civil society. 

Nor have they failed, when they judged it opportune, above 
all in times of grave perturbations and in the calamities of our 
most holy religion and of civil society, to convoke general 
councils, that with the councils and united strength of the 
bishops of the whole world, whom the Holy Ghost has set to 
rule the Church of God, they might with providence and 
wisdom dispose all things necessary for defining the dogmas 
of faith, for destroying the errors which prevail, for illustrating 
and developing doctrine, for upholding and restoring disci- 
pline, and for the correction of moral corruption among the 
peoples. 

It is at this time evident and manifest to all men in how 
horrible a storm the Church is now tossed, and by what vast 
evils even the civil State is afflicted. For the Catholic Church, 
and its saving doctrine and venerable power, and the supreme 
authority of this Holy See, are by the bitterest enemies of God 
and man, assailed and trampled down; all sacred things are 
held in contempt, ecclesiastical possessions spoiled, and the 
ministers of holy things, men of conspicuous life dedicated to 
the divine service^ and men of the highest Catholic excellence, 
harassed in every way; the religious orders suppressed, impious 
books of every kind, and pestilent documents, . and manifold 
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and most pernicious sects diffused on every side : the education 
of hapless youth, withdrawn everywhere fronv the clergy, and, 
what is worse, in not a few places intrusted to the teachers of 
iniquity and error. 

Wherefore, following closely in the footsteps of our predeces- 
sors, we have judged it to be opportune to bring together into 
a Gendtal Council, which has long been our desire, all our 
venerable brethren, the ministers of the sanctuary, of the whole 
Catholic world, who have been called to share in a portion of 
our solicitude. . . . For in this (Ecumenical Council must 
be examined with the greatest accuracy, and decreed, all things 
which, especially in these rough times, relate to the greater 
glory of God, the integrity of faith, the gravity of divine 
worship, the eternal salvation of men, the discipline of the 
secular and regular clergy, its wholesome and solid culture, 
the observance of ecclesiastical laws, the amendment of 
manners, and the instruction of Christian youth. . . . 
And with the most intent study care must be taken that all 
evils may be averted from the Church and from civil society. 
. . . For no man can deny that the power of the Catholic 
Church and of its doctrine bears not only upon the eternal 
salvation of men, but also promotes the temporal welfare 
of peoples, their true prosperity, order, and tranquillity, and 
also the progress and solidity of human sciences, as the 
annals of both sacred and profane history clearly and 
openly show by luminous facts, and demonstrate with con- 
stant evidence. 

Having thus drawn in outline the work of the 
Council, and declared the motives of its convoca- 
tion, Pius the Ninth solemnly convoked it in these 
words : — 

Wherefore, resting upon and upheld by the authority of 
Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 
of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, which we exercise on 
earth, by the counsel and assent of our venerable brethren 
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the cardinals of the Holy Roman durch, we by these letters 
indict, announce, convoke, and ordain that the sacred CEcu- 
menical and General Council be held in this our mother city of 
Rome in next year, 1869, to begin on the 8th day of December, 
sacred to the Immaculate Conception of- the Virgfin Mary, 
mother of God, and to be continued, and, by God's help, to be 
completed and ended for the glory of God and the salvfttion of 
all Christian people. 

Then follows a paragraph of great moment : — 

In this confidence we hope that God, in whose hands are the 
hearts of men, will, by his ineffable mercy and grace, bring it 
to pass that all sovereign princes and rulers of all peoples, 
above all such as are Catholic, seeing more clearly every day 
that the greatest benefits flow from the Catholic Church into 
the society of men, and that it is the firmest foundation of em- 
'' pires and kingdoms, will not only not hinder our venerable bre- 
thren from coming to the Council, but also earnestly favour and 
give them help, and studiously in all things, as becomes 
Catholic princes, co-operate with them in all things which 
may tend to the greater glory of God and the good of the 
Council. 
Given at Rome at S. Peter's in the year of our Lord's in- 
carnation 1865, June 29. In the twenty-third of our 
Pontificate. 

It seemed well to quote thus much from the text 
of the Bull of Indiction. If any man would ask why- 
was the Council convened, here he has his answer. 
If any think that Pius the Ninth desired to be 
assured of his supreme power, he need only see with 
what apostolic boldness he asserts it here, and with 
what authority he wields it over the episcopate of the 
Universal Church. 
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We will now take up once more our narrative of 
events. 

II. From the year 1833, when Gregory the Six- 
teenth condemned certain political writings in 
France, and from the year when Pius the Ninth 
condemned the attempt made in Germany by certain 
professors to withdraw politics and science from the 
cognisance and guidance of revelation, a school had 
existed in both countries hostile to the authority of 
Rome. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
the acts and declarations of the Centenary should 
have called such adversaries into greater activity. 
In France appeared various writings of a lighter or* 
of a more extensive kind, which need no longer be 
enumerated by name. In Germany, in the year 
1868, appeared the work entitled JantiSy an elaborate 
attempt of many hands to destroy, by profuse mis- 
representations of history, the authority of the Pope, 
and to create animosity against the future Council. 
The fable, that the infallibility was to be defined by 
acclamation, was first formally announced in Janus. 
The work was promptly translated into English, 
French, and Italian. It was understood that in Eng- 
land and in France a number of writers had divided 
among themselves certain portions of historical con- 
troversy by which it was intended to render the defi-. 
nition of the infallibility impossible. An active cor- 
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respondence united ecclesiastical persons of several 
nations in co-operation for the same end. Confer- 
ences were held in France, Belgium, and Germany, to 
organise an opposition. Pamphlets and treatises 
were written on the eve of the assembling of the: 
Council. But this was not all. In the year 1869, 
the Bavarian government was inspired to address 
itself to all the governments of Europe, inviting them 
to unite in opposition to the Council, which was to 
meet on the 8th of December in that year. A docu- 
ment was sent, dated the 9th of April 1869 — that is, 
eight months before — with the signature of Prince 
Hohenlohe, then minister at Munich, the internal 
evidence of which revealed the hand from which it 
came. The object of these documents was to inspire 
all the civil powers of Europe with suspicion and 
alarm, and to combine them in active resistance to 
prevent the definition of the infallibility of the head 
of the Church. Prince Hohenlohe in his despatch 
said : — " The only dogmatic thesis which Rome 
would wish to have decided by the Council, and 
which the Jesuits in Italy and Germany are now agi- 
tating, is the question of the infallibility of the Pope." 
How Prince Hohenlohe should know the wish of 
Rome with such exclusive precision, he did not tell 
us. He then goes on to say : — " I thought the initi- 
ative in so important a matter should be taken by 
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one of the great powers ; but not having as yet re- 
ceived any communication on the subject, I have 
thought it necessary to seek for a mutual understand- 
ing which will protect our common interests," &c. A 
schedule of questions was then proposed to the theo- 
logical faculty at Munich, intended to elicit answers 
for the purpose of obstructing the definition by 
alarming the powers of Europe. Answers were 
returned in the sense desired. But the questions and 
answers lost much of their effect because they were 
believed to come from the same hand. Nevertheless 
an extensive political and diplomatic party or con- 
spiracy was formed, with the intention of hindering 
the expected definition. In the month of June 
following. Prince Hohenlohe addressed a second 
despatch to the governments of Europe. The 
Spanish minister, Olozaga, threatened the Church 
with the hostility of a league of France, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Bavaria. An Italian minister 
addressed a circular to his diplomatic agents at the 
courts of Europe, inviting the powers to prevent the 
assembling of the Council. A joint despatch w§is 
sent by the Bavarian and Italian governments to the 
French government, urging the withdrawal of the 
French troops during the Council, to insure the free- 
dom of its deliberations^ or, in other words, to anticipate 
the 20th of September 1870 and the seizure of Rome. 
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An anonymous document was received by the 
bishops, which appeared simultaneously in French, 
English, German, Italian, and Spanish, elaborately 
arguing against the opportuneness of defining the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. It was in certain 
countries distributed to the bishops by their govern- 
ments. Such was the activity displayed in the eccle- 
siastical and diplomatic bodies. But there were 
other agencies at work. The newspapers of every 
country in Europe began to assail the future Council. 
Men of every sort of religion and of every shade of 
unbelief, by every kind of opposition from argument 
to derision, endeavoured to diminish beforehand the 
authority of the Council. It was said that it would 
not be oecumenical, because the Protestants would 
not sit in it ; it would not be free, because the Pope 
would overbear the bishops. Then it was said that 
the bishops would not be able to discuss in Latin ; 
that the Council would make new dogmas of matters 
not revealed ; that no one would believe its defini- 
tions, or pay attention to its decrees. Janus had 
supplied all the adversaries of the Catholic faith and 
of the Catholic Church with a large vocabulary of 
vituperation, which was copiously directed against both. 

12. The effect of this deliberate, wide-spread, 
and elaborate attempt to hinder the definition of 
the infallibility of the head of the Church, by 
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controlling the Council and obstructing its free- 
dom, was as might be expected. It insured the 
proposing and passing of the definition. It was 
seen at once that not only the truth of a doc- 
trine, but the independence of the Church, was at 
stake. If the Council should hesitate or give way 
before an opposition of newspapers and of govern- 
ments, its office as Witness and Teacher of Revelation 
would be shaken throughout the world. The means 
taken to prevent the definition made the definition 
inevitable by proving its necessity. It was no longer 
a desire or conviction of individuals, but a sense of 
duty in the great majority of the bishops. But to 
this we shall have to return hereafter. 

II. Having thus brought down the external events 
from the Centenary to the eve of the Council, we 
must take up again the narrative of the preparations 
that were making in Rome. We have seen that, by 
reason of the disturbed state of Europe and of Italy, 
the preparations were suspended in 1866. They were 
resumed on the 28th of July 1867, and were con- 
tinued without interruption until they were completed 
just before the assembling of the Council. 

I. The Commission of Direction consisted of 
five cardinal presidents, with eight bishops, and a 
secretary, the Archbishop of Sardis. Twenty-four 
Consultors were appointed for the Commission of 
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Dogma, nineteen for that of Discipline, twelve for the 
Commission on Religious orders, seventeen for the 
Commission of Foreign Missions and the East, and 
twenty-six for the Commission of Mixed or Politico- 
ecclesiastical Questions. The entire number of Con- 
suitors was one hundred and two, of which ten were 
bishops, sixty-nine secular priests, and twenty-three 
regulars: of these eight were Jesuits, four Domini- 
cans, two Augustinians, one Barnabite, one Con- 
ventual Franciscan, one Minor Observant, one Bene- 
dictine, one Carmelite, one Servite, one minister of 
the Sick, and one Oratorian. Of these hundred and 
two thirty-one were from various nations invited to 
Rome. 

The first question to be decided by the Commission 
of Direction was as to who had the right of sitting in 
the Council. 

There could be no doubt as to the right of the 
episcopate at large; but a question arose as to 
bishops who had no ordinary jurisdiction such as 
vicars apostolic. There could, also, be no doubt as 
to their admissibility if invited, nor of their decisive 
vote when admitted. But the question was as to 
their right to be called. The decision arrived at was 
that it was fitting that they should be called to the 
Council according to the precedents and practice of 
the Holy See, and also lest their exclusion should 
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give rise to questions as to the oecumenicity of the 
Council. The principle of this decision was that the 
Bulls by which councils have been convoked call 
together "archbishops, bishops, &c.;" therefore the 
axiom, " Ubi lex non distinguit, nee nos distinguere 
debemus," takes effect. 

A letter of earnest and affectionate invitation was 
then written "to all bishops of the Churches of the 
Oriental Rite who are not in communion with the 
Apostolic See." This letter was presented to the 
patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church, but he did 
not see fit so much as to open it. It was on that 
day, we are told, that four millions of Bulgarians 
notified to the same patriarch their withdrawal from 
his jurisdiction. 

A letter was also written to all Protestants and 
other non-Catholics. 

At the Council of Trent the same invitation was 
given, but with no happier result. Julius the Second 
published the condition on which they were invited— 
namely, a recognition of the divine authority of the 
Church. On no other condition could the Church 
invite them without abdicating its divine commission. 

2. It will be hereafter seen of how great importance 
was also another question decided at this time by the 
Commission of Direction — that is, to whom it belongs 
to form the order or method by which the proceed- 
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3. The chief points provided for in the order of pro- 
ceedings were as follows : — 

(i.) The proposition or introduction of matters to 
be treated. 

(2.) The mode of discussion and of voting. 

(3.) The attendance of the bishops. 

(4.) The justification of absence. 

(5.) The precedence in session. 

(6.) The possible variances. 

(7.) The mode of living. 

(8.) The nature, number, and office of the officials 
of the Council. 

(9.) The oath, or obligation of secrecy. 

These points were defined after prolonged delibera- 
tion by the body of Consultors and published after- 
wards in the form of an Apostolical Constitution. All 
but the first two and the last points may be passed 
over in silence here ; but on the right of proposition, 
the mode of discussion, and the secret, it may be well, 
in a narrative of the Vatican Council, to state briefly 
the course which was laid down. 

We have already seen that there exists in the divine 
constitution of the Church no absolute necessity for 
the holding of councils — that the assembling of all 
bishops in one place is an usage of prudence, the ex- 
pediency of which must be ultimately decided by the 
only authority which extends over all. No one but 
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the head of the whole Church can lay on the bishops 
of the whole Church the duty of coming together. 
An archbishop may convene his province, and a 
patriarch his region of provinces, but no local authority 
can convene the universal episcopate. Therefore no 
one can constrain the head of the Church to convoke a 
council. It is an act of his own free will, guided by 
reasons of prudence, in order to obtain counsel upon 
the needs of the whole Church. He may, as we have 
seen that Pius the Ninth did, invite the fullest and 
widest counsel to ascertain beforehand what matters 
should be introduced or proposed for discussion ; and 
having done so, the self-evident dictates and the first 
instincts of prudence prescribe that the programme of 
subjects be fixed, precise, and limited. They can be 
limited by no authority except by that which is 
supreme. 

But, inasmuch as in the course of discussion, and in 
the prolonged duration of a Council; it may be found 
that some subjects of moment have been passed over, 
or that new and important questions may emerge, pro- 
vision was made for the introduction of new matter by 
the appointment of a special ^commission chosen by 
the Pontiff out of the members of the Council to assist 
him by their advice as to the introduction of any other 
propositions beyond those contained in the original 
programme. Every bishop was thereby able to lay 
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before this commission, in the form of a written peti- 
tion to the Pontiff, any subject he might desire to see 
proposed to the Council. The Commission of Postul- 
ates, as it was called, after examination reported its 
judgment to the Pontiff, who gave orders as he might 
see fit. Anybody who will, with a just and sincere 
mind, weigh the reasonableness and the sufficiency of 
this provision cannot fail to acknowledge that without 
such a limit the discussions of an CEcumenical Coun- 
cil might be prolonged to any duration ; any subject, 
howsoever needless and injurious, might be forced 
into discussion ; the treatment of the most vital 
matters delayed, indefinitely obstructed, and even de- 
feated altogether ; the bishops detained for months or 
years from their dioceses, or the Council so thinned 
by their departure as to reduce it to a minority, and 
that, it may be, of the most pertinacious and the least 
pastoral bishops of the Church. Such, indeed, would 
be the way to expose the Council to the imputation 
of intrigues, cabals, and cliques. So much for its 
reasonableness. And as for its sufficiency, no petition 
which had in it reason enough to approve itself to a 
representative commission of five-and-twenty bishops 
chosen for their prudence and experience would be 
rejected ; and certainly no petition which could not 
stand that ordeal ought to be proposed. The limita- 
tion of the right of proposition and the Commission 
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of Postulates were the two securities of the Council 
itself against any unreasonableness or imprudence of 
its own members. The adversaries of the Vatican 
Council will not deny that, according to their estimate 
of its members, such securities were not needless ; 
and the friends of the Council will acknowledge that 
in a body of 700 men there might well be found some 
for whom such temperate restraints were not unwise. 

4. The other point of chief importance was the 
method of discussion. It would be unnecessary, and 
indeed impossible in the space of this short narrative, 
to give all the reasons which were alleged, and either 
accepted or laid aside by the Commission of Direc- 
tion, as to the best mode of conducting the discus- 
sions. It may be truly said that this most critical and 
difficult question was treated with a minuteness and 
a fulness which left nothing unweighed. Passing over 
the reasons, we will explain the method. 

It was decided that the preparatory labours of the 
102 theologians and canonists should be digested into 
schemata, or draft decrees — that is into a definite and 
positive form giving the result of the patient labours 
of those who had been chosen out from many nations 
for their learning and experience. 

These schemata were altogether the work of the 
bishops and theologians who prepared them. They 
had not so much as the shadow of the supreme au- 
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thority upon them. The liberty of the Council to 
accept or to reject, to change or to modify them, was 
completely secured. The Pope, in his Constitution at 
the outset of the Council, told the bishops that the 
schemata had received no sanction from him, so that 
they might deal with them in all freedom. 

The schemata were printed for the use of the Fathers 
of the Council. The method of examining them was 
as follows : — 

(i.) The Council was to elect by secret vote within 
itself five commissions or deputations on : i. Faith ; 
2. Discipline; 3. Missions; 4. Mixed Questions; 5. Rites. 
(2.) The schemata were to be distributed to each of 
the members of the Council ten days at least before 
any discussion upon them would be opened. 

(3.) The first discussion was in the general congre- 
gation of the whole Council. This first debate 
answered to the debate on the first and second read- 
ing of a bill in our l^islature. If the bishops accepted 
the principle of the schema^ they next proceeded to the 
second discussion on the details, or clauses as we 
should say, paragraph by paragraph, as in a committee 
of the whole house. 

(4.) If objections were made, the whole discussion, 
taken in shorthand, was referred to the respective 
Commissions of Faith or Discipline, and the like, as 
the case might be. 
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(S.) The whole schema was then re-examined by 
the commission. It was amended, or even remodelled, 
and then reprinted and distributed again to the 
bishops, and submitted once more to a general con- 
gregation by a reporter deputed by the commission 
out of its own number. 

(6.) After renewed discussion it was then put again 
to the vote, >vhich might be given in three forms : — 
I. Placet, or aye; 2. Nan Placet, or no; 3. Placet juxta 
moduniy or aye with modification, which is equivalent 
to voting for a bill on the second reading with the 
intention of amending it in committee. Those who 
voted juxta^ modum were required to send in their 
amendment in writing, which was printed, submitted 
to the deputation, and reported again to the general 
congregation for another voting. 

(7.) If the schema so remodelled was further amended, 
the same process might be repeated. If, however, it 
was accepted by a majority of the Council, it was 
then passed by vote, and reserved for a final voting 
in the public session over which the Pope presided in 
person. The voting in Public Session, all discussion 
being over, was only by aye or no, by placet or nan 
placet. This method of proceeding was published in 
the preliminary assembly of the Council by the Con- 
stitution Multiplices inter on the 6th of December, 
1869. It underwent afterwards certain modifications 
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by which the complete discussion of every subject was 
even more fully insured. 

On this method we may observe that the liberty of 
speech was as perfectly secured as in our Parliament, 
and the accuracy of debate was even more completely 
provided for by the full and careful written amend- 
ments, and by the repeated remodelling of the schema 
by the commission or Select Committee before it 
returned to the Council — that is, to a committee of 
the whole house. 

5. The only other point in the method for the regu- 
lation of the Council of which we need to speak is the 
pbligation of secrecy. In the beginning of the Council 
of Trent this precaution was omitted ; wherefore, on 
the 17th of February, 1562, the legates were compelled 
to impose the secret upon the bishops. If this was 
necessary in the sixteenth century, when the press 
had hardly come into existence, how much more so 
in the nineteenth, when whatever is said to-day is 
published over all the world to-morrow. It is obvious 
that for the treatment of such matters as were before 
the Vatican Council a complete independence and 
tranquillity of mind were necessary — a thing im- 
possible under the relentless assaults of hostile 
governments and an ubiquitous press, with the per- 
petual harassing of half-informed friends and the 
incessant misrepresentations of enemies. 

F 
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So much for the method and the regulations which 
were agreed to on the 3rd of November, 1869, by the 
commission of Direction, and confirmed by authority. 

We now come to the last part of our narrative as to 
the events before the assembling of Council — namely, 
the matters to be discussed, of which it will be enough 
to give a list They were six in number. 

(i.) Schema on Catholic doctrine against the mani- 
fold errors flowing from Rationalism- 

(2.) Schema on the Church of Christ 

(3.) Schema on the Office of Bishops* 

(4.) Schema on the Vacancy of Sees. 

(5.) Schema on the Life and Manners of the Clergy. 

(6.) Schema on the Little Catechism. 

On these, or at least on some of these, we shall have 
to speak hereafter. It will therefore be enough at this 
time to note one fact only. 

6. In preparing the schema on the Church of Christy 
which consisted of fifteen chapters, after a full treat- 
ment of the body of the Church the commission inevi- 
tably came to treat of its head. Two chapters were 
prepared : the one on the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, the other of his temporal power. In treating 
of the primacy it was likewise inevitable that the com- 
mission should come to treat of the endowments of 
the primacy, and, among these endowments, first of 
the divine assistance promised to Peter and in Peter 
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to his successors in matters of faith, or, in other words, 
of the infallibility. On the r4th and 21st of January; 
1869, ^^ commission treated of the nature of the 
primacy; on the nth of February it reached the; 
doctrine of infallibility. Two questions were then 
discussed: the one, i. "Whether the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff can be defined as an article of 
faith ;" the other, 2. " Whether it ought to be defined 
as an article of faith." To the first question the whole 
commission unanimously answered in the affirmative ; 
to the second all, but one only, concurred in the 
judgment that the subject ought not to be proposed 
to the Council unless it were demanded by the 
bishops. The wprds of this judgment run as follows : 
Sententia commissionis est^ nonnisi ad postulationem 
episcoporum ret hujus propositionem ab Apostolica Sede 
faciendam esse. (" The judgment of the commis^on 
is, that this subject ought not to be proposed by the 
Apostolic See except at the petition of the bishops,") 
The one dissentient Consultor was an inopportunist 
The commission, therefore, never completed the chap- 
ter relating to the infallibility. 

The Commission cm Doctrine sat for twenty-seven 
months, and held fifty-six: sessions,, in which time it 
completed three, and only three> schemata. After 
the opening of the Council it met once only ; and so 
its labours ^ded 
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Two observations may be made on these facts. 
The first is that now, for a second time, when the 
subject of infallibility would, according to the adver- 
saries of the Council, be expected to take the first 
place, it was deliberately set aside. The second 
observation is that Pius the Ninth had neither desire 
nor need to propose the defining of his infallibility. 
Like all his predecessors, he was conscious of the 
plenitude of his primacy. He had exercised it in the 
full assurance that the faith of Christendom re- 
sponded to his unerring authority ; he felt no need 
of any definition. It was not the head of the Church 
nor the Church at large that needed this definition. 
The bishops in 1854, 1862, 1867, had amply declared 
it. It was the small number of disputants who 
doubted, and the still smaller number who denied, 
that the head of the Church can neither err in faith 
and morals, nor lead into error the Church of which 
he is the supreme teacher, that needed an authorita- 
tive declaration of the truth. 

As to the labours of the other sections, on Dis- 
cipline, on Religious Orders, on Missions and the 
Oriental Churches, and on Rites, no comment need 
be made. The world has little interest in them, and 
takes no notice of them. The one object of its 
hostility is the Definition which has afiirmed the 
divine authority of the head of the Church, 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OPENING OF THE COUNCIL : AND FIRST CON- 
STITUTION ON FAITH. 

The narrative of the Archbishop of Florence reaches 
to the date of the assembling of the Council. From 
this point we have, if possible, a still surer witness for 
the minute facts and dates which he has recorded. 
The Bishop of S. Polten, in Austria, Monsignor 
Fessler, was appointed by Pius the Ninth to be 
Secretary to the Vatican Council. Through his 
hands every authoritative document passed ; by him 
it was countersigned and distributed to the Council. 
He was necessarily present at every Public Session 
and every General Congregation. He was cognisant 
of the acts and decisions of the Cardinal Presidents. 
No one possessed such means of accurate and certain 
knowledge. There is a saying in S. Polten that no 
bishop lives in that see longer than ten years. Mon- 
signor Fessler was no exception. He took possession 
of his see in 1865, four years before the Council, and 
in four years after the Council he died. He has, 
however, left behind a small book which may be 
called a diary of the Council. He has there minutely 
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registered the number of votings, and the number of 
votes by which each decree was passeci We have 
therefore a guidance in these points which cannot fail. 

I. Early in December 1869, six days before the 
opening of the Council, a Preliminary Congregation 
was held in the Sistine Chapel in presence of Pius 
the Ninth. He expressed his joy at seeing so great 
a number of bishops gathered at his call from all 
parts of the world. He bade them, in entering the 
Council, to pray especially for charity, patience, and 
perseverance. After the allocution, the names of the 
Cardinal Presidents of the Council were announced, 
and those also of the other officials. The Constitu- 
tion for the regulation of the Council was then dis- 
tributed to the bishops. 

On the 8th of December, the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, the first Public Session was held in 
the hall of the Council — ^that is, in the transept on 
the right hand of the Basilica of St Peter, or the 
Gospel side of the high altar, and close to the Con- 
fession of the Apostle. 

After the Vent Creator had been sung, the Session 
opened with High Mass, at the end of which the 
Secretary of the Council placed upon the altar the 
£ook of the Gospels, which always remained open 
throughout the Session. A sermon was then ad- 
dressed to the Council, and the Synodal prayers 
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were intoned by the Holy Father, followed by the 
Litany of the Saints. After the Gospel had been 
sung, the Pope made an allocution to this effect : — 

You are now met, venerable brethren, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to bear witness with us to the Word of God ; to 
declare with us to all men the truth, which is the way that leads 
to God ; and to condemn with us, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, the doctrines of false science. God is present in 
His holy place ; He is with our deliberations and our efforts ; 
He has chosen us to be His servants and fellow-workers in this 
great work of His salvation. Therefore, knowing well our own 
weakness, and filled with mistrust of ourselves, we lift up our 
eyes and our prayers to Thee, O Holy Ghost — to Thee, the 
source of true light and wisdom. 

After the Veni Creator had been again sung, the 
Bishop of Fabriano from the Ambo read the decree of 
the opening of the Couilcil, the substance of which 
was as follows : — 

Is it the pleasure of the fathers that the (Ecumenical Council 
of the Vatican should be opened, and should be declared open 
for the glory of the most Holy Trinity, the custody and declara- 
tion of the feiith and of the Catholic religion ; for the condemna- 
tion of errors which are widely spreading, and for the moral 
correction of clergy and people ? 

The Council unanimously answered Placet. The 
Pope then declared the Council to be opened, and 
fixed the second Public Session for the Feast of the 
.Epiphany, January 6, 1870. The Session closed with 
the Te Deum and the Pontifical benediction. 
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This detailed account is given because, with little 
variation, it describes all the Public Sessions which 
followed afterwards. 

2. On the loth of December the first General Con- 
gregation for business was held under the direction 
of the Cardinal Presidents. Cardinal de Luca held 
the first place in the stead of Cardinal de Reisach, 
who had before been named as the First President 
He was at that time in Savoy in his last illness, 
which ended on Christmas-day. He was a man of 
great and varied learning, of a large and refined 
culture of mind, fitted in a special way to understand 
the diversities of thought which met in the Vatican 
Council. His loss to the Holy See, great as it would 
have been at any time, wfts still more seriously felt 
at the meeting of the Council, in preparing for which 
he had borne a chief part Cardinal de Reisach was 
not only one of the foremost members of the Sacred 
College in the public service of the Church, but in 
private life he was greatly and deservedly loved for 
his genial and sympathetic character. 

After the usual prayer at the commencement of 
the sitting, the list of names of the Commission of 
Postulates or Propositions, appointed by the Pope, 
was published. It was composed of cardinals who 
had had experience both as residents in Rome, and 
formerly as Nuncios in foreign courts, together with 
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archbishops and bishops selected from each of the 
chief nations in the Council. 

The list was as follows : — 

Twelve cardinals — Patrizi, Antonelli, di Pietro, de 
Angelis, Barili, and Monaco ; Cardinals Corsi, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa ; Riario Sforza, Archbishop of Naples ; 
Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna; de Bonnechose, 
Archbishop of Rouen; Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin; 
Moreno, Archbishop of Valladolid. 

Two patriarchs — ^Antioch and Jerusalem. 

Ten Archbishops — Thessalonica, Sardis, Turin, 
Sorrento, Tours, Westminster, Valencia, Malines, 
Santiago in Chili, and Baltimore.^ 

Two Bishops — Paderbom and Messina. 

The other commissions were to be elected by the 
universal suffrage of the Council. 

The commission of Faith, which consisted of 
twenty-five, was elected in the third General Con- 
gregation on the 20th of December, as follows: — 
The Archbishop of Edessa (Roman), Archbishop of 
Modena, the Bishop of Treviso and Calvi (Italian), the 
Archbishop Primate of Gran (Hungarian), the Bishop 
of Brixen Austrian), the Bishops of Ratisbon and 
Paderbom (German), Archbishop of Cambrai and 
Bishop of Poitiers (French), Archbishop of Sara- 
gossa and Bishop of Jaen (Spanish), Archbishops of 
Westminster (English), of Cashel (Irish), of Utrecht 
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(Dutch), of Malines (Belgian), of Gnesen and Posen 
(Polish), the Bishop of Sion (Swiss), the Armenian 
Patriarch of Cilicia, and the Archbishop of Bostra 
(Asiatic), of Baltimore and San Francisco (North 
American), of Santiago in Chili, and Bishop of Rio 
Grande (South American). The Pope named Car- 
dinal Bilio President of the Commission. 

The Commission of Discipline was composed of 
twenty -four members, likewise selected from all 
nations — the Bishop of Birmingham representing 
England. 

The Commission on Religious Orders was in like 
manner chosen — England being represented by the 
Bishop of Clifton. 

The election of the other commissions was post- 
poned. 

3. The second Public Session was held on the 
Feast of the Epiphany. On that day was made the 
profession of faith by all members of the Council, 
according to the tradition of the Church. In the 
second Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, the 
fathers repeated the Creed of the Council of Nicaea ; 
at Chalcedon, A.D. 451, was recited the Creed of 
Nicsea, with the addition of the Council of Con- 
stantinople. So again in the subsequent Councils 
of Constantinople and the Second of Nicaea. In 
like manner also at Trent was recited the creed 
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of the former Councils ; and in the Council of the 
Vatican the same was recited with the articles or 
definitions of the Council of Trent, which are called 
the Creed of Pius the Fourth.* First the Pope 
rose and recited the profession of faith in a loud 
voice. After that the Bishop of Fabriano read it 
from the Ambo. Then for two whole hours the 
cardinals, patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, 
and other fathers of the Council made their adhesion 
to the same by kissing the Gospel at the throne of 
the head of the Church, Seven hundred bishops of 
the Church from all the world, the representatives of 
more than thirty nations and of two hundred millions 
of Christians, made profession with one heart of the 
same faith in the same form of words. If any one 
can believe this intellectual unity of faith, which 
has endured for eighteen hundred years unchanged 
through all changes, in all the minuteness of the 
definitions of Nicaea, Constantinople, and Trent, to be 
a simply human and natural fact, his credulity must 
be great. They who looked on, still more they who 
shared in that world-wide profession of the baptismal 
creed of the Christian world, will never foi^et it. 
Never at any time has such a witness been borne to 
the universality and unity of the Catholic faitL 

* The Definitions of the Vatican Council are now in like manner 
added to those of the Council of Trent. 
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With this closed the second Public Session. 

The first schema^ or draft decree, 'On Catholic 
Faith, and on the errors springing from Rationalism,' 
containing eighteen chapters, was discussed by thirty- 
five bishops in the General Congregations between 
the 1 8th of December and the loth of January. It 
was then sent back to the Commission on Faith 
to be entirely remodelled. The original schema 
was one of the grandest of theological documents, 
cast in the traditional form of conciliar decrees, 
taking its shape, as they did, from the errors which 
required condemnation. It was somewhat archaic 
perhaps in language, but worthy to rank with the 
decrees of the Councils of Toledo or of Lateran. 
It was referred to the Commission on Faith, and 
on the 14th of March it was again distributed to 
the Council in its new form, wholly recast, and 
was received with general approbation. The new 
document is of a distinct character, and ought not 
to be compared with its predecessor. Instead of 
eighteen chapters, it contained only an Introduction 
and four chapters, in which every sentence is full 
of condensed doctrine, and the whole has a singular 
beauty and splendour of divine truth impressed upon 
it. The commission was engaged on the task of 
recasting the schema until the end of February. 

5. In order to show the sustained care and exact- 
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ness with which the work of the Council was 
conducted, and to remove from truthful and fair 
minds the notion that the Council cared little for 
anything but one subject, it will be well to give an 
account of the way in which this new schema was 
elaborated and finally adopted. A full statement will 
be given hereafter of the contents of this first schema 
on Catholic faith in the form in which it was finally 
passed. For the present it is enough to say that 
its subject-matter was what may be called the first 
foundations of natural and revealed religion — namely, 
the existence and perfections of God, the creation of 
the world, the powers and office of the human reason, 
revelation, faith, the relation of reason to faith, and 
of faith to science. From these truths followed the 
condemnations of atheism, materialism, pantheism, 
naturalism, and rationalism. To enter into these 
topics here would break the thread of this narrative. 
But they will be treated hereafter. 

The second discussion began in the General Con- 
gregation on the 1 8th of March by a report made by the 
Primate of Hungary. Nine bishops then spoke in the 
general discussion of the text. No one desiring to 
speak further upon it, the general discussion closed, 
and the particular discussion of the first chapter began. 
In this debate sixteen took part ; on the second 
chapter twenty; on the third twenty-two; on the 
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fourth twelve spoke — in all seventy-nine. This dis- 
cussion occupied nine sessions, and when no one de- 
sired to speak further, it closed. The schema was 
again sent back to the commission, with the amend- 
ments of the bishops. These were printed and distri- 
buted. After they had been examined by the commis- 
sion a full report was made in the General Congrega- 
tion on the Introduction, and the amendments were 
put to the vote. This being finished, the text of the 
Introduction was referred again. The four chapters 
were then each one treated in the same manner. On 
the first chapter there were forty-seven amendments. 
They were printed and distributed. The commission 
then reported, and the amendments were put to the 
vote. After another revision the first chapter was 
adopted almost unanimously on the ist of April. 

The second chapter had sixty-two amendments : the 
same process of reference to the commission, revision, 
reporting, and voting followed, and the chapter was 
referred back for final amendment. 

The third chapter had one hundred and twenty-two 
amendments. These again were referred, printed^ 
distributed, reported on, accepted or rejected^ and the 
text once more returned to the commission. This 
took two days. 

The fourth chapter had fifty amendments, which 
were treated as before, and sent back to the commis- 
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sion. This was on the 8th of ApriL On the same 
day the second chapter as amended was passed. The 
third and fourth were passed on the 12th of April — 
the one unanimously, the other all but unanimously. 
The whole was then put to the vote. There was no 
Nan placet, but there were eighty-three Placet juxta 
modum. All these amendments were then sent in as 
before and printed in a quarto volume of fifty-one 
pages. On the 19th of April the report was made, 
and the amended text was unanimously accepted. In 
passing this one schema the interval between the 14th 
of March and the 19th of April was consumed ; 
seventy-nine members of the Council spoke ; three 
hundred and sixty-four amendments were made, ex- 
amined, and voted upon ; six reports were made by 
the commission upon the text, which, after its first re- 
casting, had been six times amended. 

The decree was finally adopted unanimously by 
six hundred and sixty-seveti votes in the third Public 
Session, on the Dominica in Albis or Low Sunday, 
April 24, and confirmed by the Pope, who spoke as 
follows : " The decrees and canons contained in the 
Constitution just read were accepted by all the fathers, 
no one dissenting^ ; and we, the Sacred Council, ap- 
proving, by our apostolical authority so define and 
confirm them." He then went on to address the 
Council : " You see, beloved brethren, how good and 
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pleasant it is to walk in the house of God in unity and 
peace. As our Lord gave to his apostles, so I, his 
unworthy Vicar, in his Name give peace to you. That 
peace, as you know, casts out fear ; that peace shuts 
the ear to unwise words ; that peace, may it go with 
you in all the days of your life ; may that peace be with 
you in death ; may that peace be your everlasting joy 
in heaven." 

This account is given in full that a true estimate 
may be made of the care and deliberation with which 
the decrees of the Council were elaborated. 

6. After the third Public Session followed the dis- 
cussion on discipline relating to bishops, which lasted 
through seven sittings, in which thirty-seven spoke. 

This again was followed by another relating to the 
clergy, which likewise occupied seven sittings and 
thirty-eight speakers. 

Then followed the schema on the Little Catechism, 
which took up six sittings ; forty-one speakers joined 
in it. 

These discussions were not closed until no one de- 
sired to speak. 

From these facts it will be evident that the amplest 
time and latitude of discussion was permitted from the 
outset of the Council, and the same will be hereafter 
still more manifest at its close. 

All the schemata hitherto mentioned were referred 
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to the respective commissions for revision in accord- 
ance with the report of the speeches and the written 
amendments of the bishops. 

The second schema on faith, relating to the Church, 
had been before distributed. It contained fifteen 
chapters and twenty-one canons. The first ten chap- 
ters related to the body of the Church ; the eleventh 
and twelfth related to the primacy of the head of the 
Church ; the last three treated of the relations of the 
Church to the civil powers. Ten days were given to 
study and to send in written observations on the 
schema. One hundred and twenty amendments in 
writing were sent in. Of these many were signed, not 
by the writer alone, but by a large number of names. 
For instance, one had twenty-nine signatures ; a 
second, thirteen ; a third, eleven ; a fourth, eight ; a 
fifth, seventeen ; a sixth, ten ; a seventh, twenty-four. 
Therefore these documents represented not less than 
two hundred members of the Council — that is, nearly 
a third of the whole number. 

7. We have now come to a moment la the history 
of the Council to which we must devote a closer at- 
tention. 

When it was found that the Schema de Ecclesid con- 
tained only two chapters on the head of the Church 
— that is, on the primacy and on the temporal power 
— ^a very large number of the bishops desired that the 

G 
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subject of the infallibility of the head of the Church 
should be added to complete the doctrine, which 
would otherwise remain in an unfinished state. We 
have already seen that the Commission of Direction, 
when it came to this point in preparing the schemata^ 
suspended its work, and left the subject incomplete. 
The work, therefore, was to be begun over again, for 
no complete preparation existed. 

The legitimate or constitutional course open to the 
bishops who desired that the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility should be introduced, was to present a petition 
to the Commission of Postulates or Propositions, 
asking that a chapter on the subject of infallibility 
should be added to the schema. It was necessary, 
therefore, to frame such a petition and to obtain the 
signatures of any members of the Council who desired 
the addition to be made. 

While these things were being done, the bishops 
who thought the discussion of the infallibility would 
be, as they said, inopportune, were not inactive. 
About a hundred bishops signed a petition asking 
that the subject of the infallibility should not be laid 
before the Council. 

And here it is a duty of justice to those who 
signed either- of these two petitions that we should 
review the reasons for which some thought it in- 
opportune that any such definition should be made, 
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and others that it was not only opportune, but 
necessary, 

8. A grave injustice has been done to the bishops 
who opposed the definition. The world outside the 
Church, not believing in infallibility, claimed them as 
its own. They were treated as if they denied the 
truth of the doctrine itself. Their opposition was 
not to the doctrine, but to the defining of it, and not 
even absolutely to the defining of it, but to the 
defying of it at this time. The chief and foremost of 
those who opposed the defining it in the Vatican 
Council had signed the Address of the Centenary, hi 
which, as we have seen, were contained the acclama- 
tions of Chalcedon and of Constantinople. They 
were united in declaring that Peter spoke by Pius. 
How, then, could anyone so far wrong them as to say 
that they opposed the definition because they denied 
the doctrine to be true? They who were in the 
Council may be permitted to bear witness to what 
they heard and know. Not five bishops in the 
Council could be justly thought to have opposed the 
truth of the doctrine. This is the testimony of one 
who heard the whole discussion, and never heard an 
explicit denial of its truth. Arguments were indeed 
advanced which logically, if pushed to their conclu- 
sion, would seem to oppose the doctrine ; and repre- 
sentations of history were made which could not be 
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easily squared with the infallibility of the head of 
the Church. But these were heard in only two or 
three speeches made by bishops of the Council ; and 
some of these had signed the Address of the Cen- 
tenary, and one especially had taught the doctrine as 
a professor in a seminary. 

But as the consistency of many has been involved in 
this question, it iS right and just to treat it more fully. 

Once for all let it be said in this place that the 
question whether the infallibility of the head of the 
Church be a true doctrine or not was never discussed 
in the Council nor even proposed to it. The only 
question was whether it was expedient, prudent, 
seasonable, and timely, regard being had to the 
condition of the world, of the nations of Europe, of 
the Christians in separation from the Church, to put 
this truth in the form of a definition. The infallibility 
of the Church had never been defined. Why then, 
it was asked, define it now 'i or, at least, why define 
the infallibility of its head ? 

Inasmuch as the arguments which were weighing 
in the minds of the bishops for and against the 
opportuneness of defining this doctrine were not — ^as 
controversialists, politicians, newspapers, and the 
religious adversaries of the Church would have men 
believe — arbitrary, factious, contentious, intriguing, 
servile, or unreasoning — ^it may be well to recite here 
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in full a summary of the reasons on both sides. 
Those against the opportuneness come from a veiy 
high and authentic source, and were drawn up by one of 
the 1 02 theologians who prepared the schemata of the 
Council. He was one who held the doctrine as a 
divine truth in its amplest sense. 

They shall be given here in full because they truly 
and adequately represent the balancing of motives 
which at that time caused some to hesitate, but 
decided the great majority. 

9. The reasons against the defii^tion were stated 
by a very learned and able theologian as follows : — 

I. No necessity or urgent reason exists for such a definition, 
because the whole episcopate and the whole priesthood of the 
Church, and the whole body of the faithful, few excepted, have 
always received, and at this present time receive with veneration 
and docility, the doctrinal decisions of the Pontiffs, and recently 
those of Pius the Ninth. 

II. For the determination of all controversies, and for the 
solution of all doubts, the decree of the Council of Florence 
respecting the supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff as 
universal doctor, together with the creed enjoined by Pius the 
Fourth after the Council of Trent, is sufficient. 

III. In order to decide and to determine with exactness the 
question of the infallibility, it would not be enough simply to 
declare the Pope to be infallible. It would also be necessary to 
declare, and that by a decree, the form and the mode in which 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff is to be exercised and 
known ; which would be a difficult question, and would involve 
the authority of the Holy See in many new and grave com- 
plications, 

IV. The making of such a definition would be exposed to 
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this grave difficulty. Suppose the bishops not to be unanimous^ 
what course should then be taken? Suppose again that they 
were unanimous in declaring the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff to be a revealed doctrine, would they not, in the very 
act of defining the dogma, seem to profess that there is no 
authority in defining the faith inherent in the Episcopate ? 

V. Such a definition would not only be of doubtful utility. 
It would probably hinder the hope of reuniting the Eastern 
Churches to the Holy See, for the Greeks and Orientals recoil 
from every new word. It is well known what serious and end- 
less controversies the single phrase " Filioque " has stirred up. 
For which reason, in the profession of faith enjoined by Gregory 
the Thirteenth for the Greeks, and by Urban the Eighth and 
Benedict the Fourteenth for the other Orientals, the very words 
of the Florentine dfpree, without any change or addition, were 
retained. 

VI. Such a definition might retard also the return, which we 
so much desire, of Protestants to the unity of the Church, inas- 
much as the new dogma would excite and increase in large num- 
bers a prejudice against the Catholic Church, and especially 
against the Roman Pontiff thereby rendering it more difficult 
for them to understand and to embrace the faith by raising a 
suspicion that the doctrine of the Pope's infallibility is a novelty 
unknown in earlier ages. 

VI I. This question might possibly raise divergencies among 
the bishops, who now are of one mind and heart in their rever- 
ence and obedience to the Holy See ; a result which would be 
most disastrous. 

VIII. The defining of the Pope's in&llibility might also cause 
doubts, or, what is worse, dissensions among Catholics who are 
otherwise sound, and willingly submissive, from conviction, to 
the authority of the Church ; and that because certain historical 
facts and documents are not as yet sufficiently explained, so 
that in many countries the nunds of men are not yet prepared 
for such a definition. 

IX. Such a new decree would be no remedy for the perversity 
of the few persons who reject the decisions of the Supreme 
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Pontiff and appeal from them to a General. Council, as to a 
higher judge of controversies, forasmuch as their error comes 
not from the intellect, but from perversity of will. There is a 
difference, also, between a definition of the infallibility of the 
Pope and that of any other Christian doctrine. In the latter 
case, the authority of the Church may be sufficient to overcome 
any doubt. In the former it is the authority itself, the principle 
of all certainty in faith, which is in question. Would it not, 
therefore, be more prudent to spare the weakness of those who 
are not yet able to bear this definition ? 

X. It may be feared also, lest, by a perversion of the true 
sense of such a decree, some may be induced to despise the 
authority given by our Lord to bishops, especially in the con- 
demnation of rash and pernicious opinions in philosophy and 
theology. 

XI. Again it may be feared lest bishops, wnom for some years 
the Holy See has been calling into activity, by discouraging them 
from sending to Rome in the first instance all doubts about 
books and matters of which it is their office to judge, might by 
such a definition be rendered more slack and backward in exer- 
cising their episcopal office of judges of doctrine. 

XII. It soon, probably, would follow from such a definition, 
by reason of the nature of man, that not only matter of doctrine 
on which the supreme decision of the Church is desired, but 
other kinds of business also, would be sent to Rome for decision, 
so that everything would crowd in upon the centre of unity. 
And great as are the experience, prudence, and authority of the 
Roman congregations, such a course would not be for the pros- 
perity of the Universal Church ; for the Church, as the Holy 
Ghost teaches, is a body, but the health of a body depends on 
the force and motion of aU and each of the members. '' If all 
were one member, where were the body?'' (i Cor. xii. 19). 
Nobody doubts that the chief member of the body is the head, 
and that in it, as in its centre and seat, the vital force and guid- 
ance reside ; and yet no one will say that the soul resides in the 
head alone, which is rather diffused as its form throughout the 
members of the whole body. 
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These, then, were some of the reasons for believing 
that a definition of the infallibility of the Pope would 
not be opportune. They who held these opinions 
said: 

Let that suffice which has been akeady declared and has been 
believed by all — namely, that the Church, whether congregated 
in Council or dispersed throughout the world, is always infallible, 
and the Supreme Pontiff, according to the words of the Council 
of Florence, is " the teacher of the whole Church and of all 
Christians." But as to the mysterious gift of infallibility, Which 
by God is bestowed upon the Episcopate united to the Pope, and 
at the same time is bestowed in a special manner on the Supreme 
Pontiff, it may be ^eft as it is. The Church, as all Catholics be- 
lieve, whether .in an CEcumenical Council, or, by the Pope alone, 
without a Council, guards and explains the truths of revelation. 
It is not expedient or opportune to make further declarations un- 
less a proved necessity demand it, which necessity at present 
does not appear to exist 

10. On the other hand, it was urged by those to 
whom these reasons appeared to be insufficient : 

I. That if the Episcopate, priesthood, and people are, with so 
few exceptions, unanimous in receiving with submission and 
assent the Pontifical acts, there would not only be no risk in 
promulgating such a definition, but they would rejoice to see 
their submission justified by an authoritative definition ; or, if 
the number of those who refuse submission be greater, a neces- 
sity would thereby be proved for the declaration of the truth. 

II. That the decree of the Council of Florence ought indeed to 
be sufficient, and would be so if it were not misinterpreted by 
those who deny the infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff speaking 
€x cathedra. The existence of this misinterpretation by Gallicans 
and by Anglicans shows that the decree is not sufficient. 

III. That the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, held, as 
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it is* alleged, by all but a small number, may indeed be exposed 
now to the questions as to the form and mode of its exercise. 
These questions will not become less clear by being defined, 
that is, by being made more clear. The complications which 
now arise from want of a clear declaration would then be avoided. 
Erroneous or doubtful opinions give rise to complications ; but 
truth excludes doubt and obscurity in proportion as it is precisely 
defined. 

IV. That if the bishops were not unanimous as to the making 
of a definition, no doubt the Council would know in its prudence 
what course to take. The Council of Trent made no definition 
of the Immaculate Conception. It went to the very verge of de- 
fining it, but no further. If the bishops were unanimous in 
declaring the prerogatives of the head of the Church, they would 
not thereby abdicate or divest themselves of any privileges or 
endowments divinely conferred upon the Episcopate. The 
divine endowments of the Church are not at war with each 
other. The apostles did not cease to be infallible because their 
Head was so. The infallibility of the Church does not diminish 
the infallibility of Councils. The endowments of the body are 
the prerogatives of the head. Both have their proper sphere 
and their full and legitimate exercise. No bishop alone is in- 
fallible, nor is the whole Episcopate infallible without its head. 
Of what, then, could they divest themselves by declaring their 
head to be infallible ? 

V. That all hope of reunion with the East is alone to be found 
in an explicit recognition of the divine prerogatives of the 
Church. Reunion on anything short of this, on any principle, 
obscure, ambiguous, or equivocal, could not endure for a day. 
The rent would be made worse. The decree of the Council of 
Florence, which is alleged to be sufficient, was not sufficient for 
the Greeks. They accepted it for a moment, but no sooner were 
they again at Constantinople than they threw it to the winds. 
Reunion is not to be gained or to be sought by reducing its con- 
ditions, like a bargain, to the minimum, but by an explicit and 
precise acceptance of the truth. Gregory the Thirteenth, Urban 
the Eighth, Benedict the Fourteenth, kept strictly to the 
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Florentine decree, because no other existed then. No other ex- 
ists at this day; and the question is, whether the events of the 
last three centuries do not demand a more precise declaration 
of the truth. 

VI. That the return of Protestants also to the Church is more 
retarded now by the apparent contradiction among Catholics 
on the subject of infallibility, than it could be by the definition 
of the infallibility of the Pope. They now reject the infallibility 
of the Church altogether, because they believe that we are 
divided, if not about the infallibility of the Church, at least 
about the infallibility of its head. So long as the infallibility of 
the Pope is not authoritatively declared, they cover themselves 
under the shelter of, those Catholics who deny it And, to our 
shame, they borrow their belief that the opinion is a novelty 
from some among us. The Galileans put weapons into their 
hands which they use against all infallibility whatsoever. 

VII. That no divergence among the bishops is to be feared, 
the unanimity alleged above may assure us. But if it were to 
exist, would it be of greater moment than the want of unani- 
mity on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception at the 
Council of Trent ? The prudence of the Council, both natxiral 
and supernatural, would know how to deal with such a contin- 
gency ; and if divergence in anything should arise, no diminu- 
tion of filial and cordial obedience to the Holy See could follow 
in those things where all are unanimous. 

VIII. That, if the pastors of the Church be unanimous, there 
is no fear of dissensions or doubts among the faithful. Rather, 
the dissensions and doubts, if any now exist, arise from the 
allegation that the pastors are not unanimous as to the infallibi- 
lity of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. It is of the highest moment 
to put an end to this false allegation, so boldly and plausibly 
made by non-CathoUcs of every name. For this reason alone 
the sooner the unanimity of the pastors of the Church can be 
manifested the better, both for the truth's sake and for the sal- 
vation of souls. The same reason holds as to the supposed his- 
torical difficulties. They have been examined and exposed 
over and over again ; but they will be perpetually brought up 
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again, and with increased confidence, so long as the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff shall be left undefined. Where the 
Church has spoken, the faithful are not open to seduction. 
While the Church is silent, the spirits of error are clamorous 
and plausible. A definition would silence all voices, the voice 
of the Church alone excepted. 

IX. That any decree would satisfy those who, out of perver- 
sity, oppose the faith, by appealing from the Supreme Pontiff 
to a General Council, and excommunicate themselves, is not to 
be expected. But if there be a hope for them, it is to be found 
in rendering clear beyond all possibility of doubt the divine 
certainty of faith. But this is closely connected with the divine 
authority of the head of the Church. The example of our Lord 
in sparing the infirmities of the weak, who were as yet unable 
to bear mysteries not yet revealed, is no warrant for keeping 
back any revealed truth because men will not believe the reve- 
lation already made. This would tacitly assume that the infal- 
libility of the head of the Church is not a revealed truth. If 
it be a revealed truth, our Lord's example is not in point ; 
still less that of the apostles, who " kept back nothing," and 
declared to the faithful " all the counsel of God " (Acts xx. 20, 27). 

X. That the perverse interpretation of a decree could only be 
partial, and could never be either widespread or permanent. 
Such perversion, therefore, can be no reason against the defini- 
tion being made, if the proper reasons exist for making it. 
The definition of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff can in 
no way lessen the authority of bishops as judges of doctrine 
in their own flocks, but on the contrary it would give great 
support to all their legitimate acts. It does not appear how 
bishops should be more authoritative because their head is be- 
lieved to be less so. 

XI. That, for the same reason, it does not appear probable 
that bishops would be less active as pastors and judges in their 
own Churches because the doctrine which they already unani- 
mously believe had been declared by a final definition. If the 
belief of its truth does not now produce these consequences, it 
does not yet appear why the defining of that truth should do so. 
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XII. That, lastly, no centralisation of the ordinary and dioce- 
san administration of the Universal Church could be in anyway 
promoted by a definition of the infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, speaking ex caikedrd, in matters of faith and morals. 
Such a definition belongs to a higher order, with which the 
ordinary pastoral office of bishops can rarely have any contact 
Questions of faith and morals, on which the Church has not 
already judged, very seldom arise in any diocese. The infalli- 
bility here in question has no relation to the multifarious admi- 
nistration of dioceses. Such a definition would either have no 
appreciable influence on the ordinary administration of bishops, 
or, if any, only in the way of giving greater certainty to their 
judicial acts, and to the pastoral jurisdiction of the Episcopate 
throughout the world. 

For these reasons it appeared to others that the 
objections to such a definition had no sufficient weight 
to dissuade the Council from making it. 

II. But thus far we have only answered objections. 
It now may be well to state the positive reasons 
which decided the majority of the bishops to sign the 
petition by which they asked for the introduction of 
the subject of the infallibility, and in the end to de- 
fine it. 

I. They thought that such a definition would be opportune 
because the doctrine is true ; for if true, how can it be said that 
to declare it is not opportune? Is not this question already 
closed by the fact that God has thought it opportune to reveal 
it ? Can it be permitted us to think that what He has thought 
it opportune to reveal, it is not opportune for us to declare } It 
is true indeed that, in revealing the faith, God in his wisdom, 
was slow, deliberate, and gradual, measuring his light to the 
infirmities of the human intelligence, and preparing the minds 
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of men for a fuller manifestation both of his presence and of 
his kingdom. But this divine procedure, binding as it might be 
on us in dealing with heathen nations who have never heard his 
name, can be no rule for us, nor even lawful for us, in dealing 
with those who have been baptised into the full light of faith. 
From them nothing may be kept back. With them no 
economy can be admitted. There is now no 'Misciplina 
arcani" among the members of his mystical body. "That 
which you hear in the ear, preach ye on the house tops " (S. 
Matthew x. 27). 

By " opportune," then, in the mind of the objector, must be 
meant something politic or diplomatic, some calculations of 
local expediency in respect to nations and governments. This 
sense of opportunity is proper to legislatures and cabinets in 
deliberating on public utilities and opinions ; but in the Church, 
and in the truths of revelation, it is always opportune to declare 
what God has willed that men should know. If the infallibility 
of the head of the Church be a doctrine of revelation, then 
" necessity is laid upon us, and woe unto us if we preach not 
the Gospel" (i Cor. ix. 16). It may, however, be said that 
many revealed truths are not defined ; and that it does not 
follow that any doctrine ought to be defined, only because it is 
true, or because it has been revealed. 

II. This is indeed certainly true, and would be of weight if 
this revealed truth had never been denied. There are two rea- 
sons for which the Church from the beginning has defined the 
doctrines of faith : the one to make them clear, definite and pre- 
cise ; the other to defend them and to put them beyond doubt 
when they have been called in question. If the infallibility of 
the head of the visible Church had never been denied, it might 
not have been necessary to define it now. The true doctrine of 
justification was never defined till it was denied. The nature of 
inspiration has never yet been defined, but the denial which is 
now spreading may one day make it necessary to define it In 
like manner the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff has been 
openly denied. Its definition, therefore, has become necessary. 
It was never indeed formally denied before the period of the 
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Council of Constance ; but this denial of the truth, modem as 
it is, renders its definition necessary. When this is said, objec- 
tors tell us that the denial is far more ancient and widespread. 
If that were true, it only makes the definition all the more 
necessary. They who, to make the doctrine appear doubtful, or 
to prove it to be false, represent the denial of it to be ancient 
and widespread, in that proportion increase the necessity of 
declaring it by an authoritative decree. Such a denial as ema- 
nated from the Assembly in 1682 would amply suffice to show 
that the definition would be more than opportune. 

III. And further, the denial of the infaUibility of the head of 
the Church has already suggested doubts as to the truth of the 
doctrine in minds that never doubted before. We are asked by 
non-Catholics, " If the doctrine be revealed, how is it that you 
allow it to be denied ? If you are not doubtfiil about it, why not 
put it beyond doubt by declaring it to be true ?" It is certain 
that not only Protestants believe the doctrine to be an open 
question among Catholics, but even among Catholics some are 
tempted to believe it to be doubtful, and therefore not revealed. 
They hear it said that it is irreconcileable with history, a modem 
^aggeration arising from the adulation of courtiers and the 
ambition of Popes. In France, to deny it has been thought a 
test of political independence. In England some Catholics are 
frightened by the pretensions of patristic learning and historical 
criticism of anonymous writers, so as to doubt or to shrink in 
false shame from believing a truth for which their fathers died. 
The admission of a doubt as to any revealed doctrine is fatal to 
faith in that doctrine. 

IV. It would appear not only to be opportune that this 
doctrine should be placed beyond the reach of doubt by a defi- 
nition, but that such a definition would be specially opportune 
at this time, because of the fact that the formal and systematic 
denial of the tmth in question has arisen since the last General 
Council 

It may at first sight appear that this statement is at variance 
with the common assertion that the denial of the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff had its rise in the period and events of the 
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Council of Constance. It is true that an erroneous opinion 
lingered on from the time of the Council of Constance, in what 
De Marca calls the " Old Sorbonne," to distinguish it from the 
Sorbonne of his own day. But it is certain, then, that before 
the Council of Trent this opinion had not assumed the definite 
and elaborate form given to it by the Assembly of 1682, and by 
those who for two centuries have defended the Four Articles. 
This modem and dogmatic form of the denial of the Pope's 
infallibility, ex cathedrdy was completed in the seventeenth 
century — that is, since the last General Council — ^and gave rise 
to a widespread and mischievous controversy. 

V. It was therefore evident that if an CEcumenical Council 
should meet and separate without taking notice of this denial, 
one of two inferences would be drawn. It would be said either 
that GaUicanism had obtained its place among tolerated 
opinions ; or, at least, that it might be held with impunity. It 
does not readily appear what answers could be made to this 
argument. It would be hardly enough to say that it was not 
thought opportune to meet so open a denial of a doctrine uni- 
versally believed and taught everywhere out of France, or that 
it was inopportune to renew the acts of three Pontiffs who had 
authoritatively censured it. History would have said of the 
Vatican Council : " Qui tacet, consentire videtur." 

VI. It could not be said that the denial of the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff is an obscure and inert error. It is notorious 
and active. To find or invent a division among Catholics is the 
chief hope of antagonists. To foment the least divergence 
among Catholics into a conflict is their chief policy. There can 
be no doubt that this controversy afforded them their most 
advantageous attack. Catholics are visibly united on all doc- 
trines of faith, but on the infallibility of the head, as distinct 
from the infallibility of the Church, a divergence existed which 
adversaries think or pretend to be a contradiction in faith. The 
combined action of a certain school within the Church, and of 
Protestants without it, has given to this erroneous opinion a 
great notoriety in the last two centuries, and this takes it out of 
the category of innocuous errors which may be left to evaporate 
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or to die out of themselves. It had forced itself into the history 
of the Church, and would Uve on until, by the Church, it should 
be finally condemned. 

VII. Prudence would require the condemnation of any notori- 
ous error which, even if innocuous at first, might hereafter 
produce ill effects ; but the denial of infallibility in the head of 
the Church had already produced ill effects. Nevertheless, so 
long as no final condemnation was stamped upon the error, it 
would always pass for a tolerated opinion. Men will never 
believe that it is wrong to do that which they see done with im- 
punity every day. Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion. 

VIII. But the true and ultimate reason which determined the 
majority of the bishops to define the infallibility of the head of 
the Church was to protect from denial or doubt the divine cer- 
tainty on which the revelation of Christianity comes down to us. 
We believe in revelation because God is its author. We know 
what he has revealed because the Church by divine assistance 
guards it. He might have ordained other ways for the custody 
and declaration of His truth. But the way he has actually 
ordained is a visible body of witnesses in perpetual succession 
with a special assistance of His presence and guidance. All 
Catholics believe that the Church, by the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, is infallible, and therefore that all doctrines proposed by 
it for our belief are divine, and for that reason certainly true. 
But if the head of the Chiu-ch may err in his teaching, doctrines 
may be proposed by him that may not be divine, and would 
therefore be doubtful. But if the teaching of the head of the 
Church cannot exclude doubt, for that reason it cannot form a 
foundation of faith. Where faith is, doubt cannot be ; and 
where doubt is faith ceases to be. If therefore it be left in 
doubt whether the teaching of the head of the Church be cer- 
tainly true, those who believe that he may err can always 
contradict his teaching. A falUble head to an infallible body is 
a doctrine which would soon give way before the logic of com- 
mon sense, and the denial of the infallibility of the head of 
the Christian Church is the first position of vantage to assail 
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the infallibility of the Church as a whole, and therefore to assail 
the divine certainty of Christianity altogether. 

IX. The infallibility of the Church dispersed or congregated 
in Council is matter of necessary faith. The infallibility of the 
eighteen General Councils in which the Church has been con- 
gregated is also of necessary faith. But the Church, during the 
last eighteen centuries, has done many acts of supreme impor- 
tance by its head alone. Are these acts fallible or infallible ? 
For instance, the declaration of original sin by Innocent the 
First, and of the canon of Holy Scripture by Pope Gelasius — 
are these declarations in matter of faith fallible or infallible? 
Are they doubtful or indubitable ? The question has been for- 
mally raised, and must, for the sake of divine truth, be as 
formally solved. Surely this question, at least, cannot be left in 
doubt. The Church must decide what its members are to 
believe, or its office as a teacher is at an end. 

12. Such were the reasons which finally determined 
450 fathers of the Council to send up to the Commis- 
sion of Postulates a petition that the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the head of the Church should be dis- 
cussed in the Council. 

The steps taken to prepare and to obtain signatures 
to this petition were as follows : — 

A number of bishops of all nations met to agree 

upon the wording of the petition. After one or two 

revisions it was finally adopted in these words : 

The undersigned fathers humbly and earnestly beg the holy 
(Ecimienical Council of the Vatican to define clearly, and in 
words that cannot be mistaken, that the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff is supreme, and therefore exempt from error, when, in 
matters of faith and morals, he declares and defines what is to 
be believed and held, and what is to be rejected and condenmed, 
by all the faithful 

H 
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This was then printed for distribution. 

It was decided that this petition should be sent 
with a circular letter to all the bishops, omitting only 
those whose known opposition made it a duty of 
delicacy and of respect not even to seem to obtrude 
upon them. It was afterwards decided to add to 
this brief petition, in an appendix, a series of reasons 
and of authorities from Provincial Councils in support 
of the petition. The whole was therefore printed a 
second time. And this perhaps has given rise to the 
mistake that there were two such petitions, of which 
the first failed, the second succeeded. There never 
was but one — the general petition here given — twice 
printed, indeed, but one and the same from first to 
last. 

The whole of this action, which has been repre- 
sented as conspiracy, cabal, intrigue, done in the dark, 
with suddenness and surprise, was done in open day. 
The petition was at once printed and given to all 
who wished for it. No sooner was it in print than 
an archbishop known to be of the opposition came 
and asked for a copy. He at once received three, 
and by the end of the week the petition came back 
to Rome in the Augsburg Gazette translated into 
German. It appeared at once in the journals of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and England. So much 
for its clandestinity. Its authors wished it to be 
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45pread far and wide, and were thankful not only to 
friends but to adversaries who helped to make it 
more extensively known. 

1 3. The text of the reasons and appendix added to 
the petition was as follows : — 

Reasons for which this Definition is thought 
Opportune and Necessary. 

The Sacred Scriptures plainly teach the primacy of jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman Pontiff, the successor of St Peter, over the 
whole Church of Christ, and, therefore, also his primacy of 
supreme teaching authority. 

The universal and constant tradition of the Church, as seen 
both in facts and in the teaching of the fathers, as well as in the 
manner of acting and speaking adopted by many Councils, some 
of which were CEcumenical, teaches us that the judgments of 
the Roman Pontiff in matters of faith and morals are irre- 
formable. 

In the Second Council of Lyons, with the consent of both 
Oreeks and Latins, a profession of faith was agreed upon, which 
declares : " When controversies in matters of faith arise, they 
must be settled by the decision of the Roman Pontiff." More- 
over, in the CEcumenical Synod of Florence, it was defined 
that " the Roman Pontiff is Christ's true Vicar, the head of the 
whole Church, and father and teacher of all Christians ; and 
that to him, in blessed Peter, was given by Jesus Christ the 
plenitude of power to rule and govern the Universal Church." 
Sound reason, too, teaches us that no one can remain in com- 
munion of faith with the Catholic Church who is not of one 
mind with its head, since the Church cannot be separated from 
its head even in thought. 

Yet some have been found, and are even now to be found, 
who, boasting of the name of Catholic, and using that name to 
the ruin of those weak in faith, are bold enough to teach that 
sufficient submission is yielded to the authority of the Roman 
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Pontiff, if we receive his decrees in matters of faith and morals^ 
with an obsequious silence, as it is termed, without yielding^ 
internal assent, or, at most, with a provisional assent, until the 
approval or disapproval of the Church has been made known. 
Anyone can see that by this perverse doctrine the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff is overturned, all unity of faith dissolved, 
a wide field open to errors, and time afforded for spreading them 
far and wide. 

Wherefore the bishops, the guardians and protectors of 
Catholic truth, have endeavoured, especially now-a-days, to 
defend in their synodal decrees, and by their united testimony, 
the supreme authority of the Apostolic See. 

But the more clearly Catholic truth has been declared, the 
more vehemently has it been attacked both in books and in 
newspapers, for the purpose of exciting Catholics against sound 
doctrine, and preventing the Council of the Vatican from, 
defining it 

Though, then, hitherto many might have doubted the oppor- 
tuneness of declaring this doctrine in the present CEcumenical 
Council, it would seem now to be absolutely necessary to define 
it. For Catholic doctrine is now once more assailed by those 
same arguments which men, condemned by their own con- 
science, used against it in old times ; arguments which, if 
carried to their ultimate consequences, would bring to the 
ground the very primacy of the Roman Pontiff and the infalli- 
bility of the Church itself; and to which, also, is frequently 
added the most violent abuse of the Apostolic See. Nay, more ; 
the most bitter assailants of Catholic doctrine, though calling- 
themselves Catholics, are not ashamed to assert that the Synod 
of Florence, which so clearly declares the supreme authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, was not CEcumenical. 

If then the Council of the Vatican, being thus challenged, 
were to be silent, and omit to give testimony to the Catholic 
doctrine on this point, then Catholics would, in fact, begin ta 
doubt the true doctrine, and the lovers of novelty would trium- 
phantly assert that the Council had been silenced by the 
arguments brought forward by them. They would, moreover,. 
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abuse this silence on every occasion, and openly deny the 
•obedience due to the judgments and decrees of the Apostolic 
See in matters of faith and morals, under pretext that the judg- 
iment of the Roman Pontiff is fallible on such points. 

Wherefore the public good of Christianity seems to require 
that the holy Council of the Vatican, professing once again, and 
explaining more fully, the Florentine decree, should define 
clearly, and in words that can admit of no doubt, that the 
:authority of the Roman Pontiff is supreme, and therefore 
exempt from error, when in matters of faith and morals he 
•decrees and ordains what is to be believed and held by all 
the faithful of Christ, and what to be rejected and condemned 
' by them. 

There are, indeed, some who think that this Catholic truth 
-should not be defined, lest schismatics and heretics should be 
repelled yet further from the Church., But, above all other 
•considerations. Catholics have a right to be taught by the 
(Ecumenical Council what they are to believe in so weighty a 
matter, and one which has been of late so iniquitously attacked^ 
Qest this pernicious error should in the end infect simple minds 
and the masses of people unawares. Hence it was that the 
fathers of Lyons and of Trent deemed themselves bound to 
•establish the doctrine of the truth, notwithstanding the offence 
ithat might be taken by schismatics and heretics. For if these 
:seek the truth in sincerity, they will not be repelled, but, on the 
-contrary, drawn towards us, when they see on what foundations 
the unity and strength of the Catholic Church chiefly repose. 
But should any leave the Church in consequence of the true 
doctrine being defined by the CEcumenical Council, these will 
be few in number, and such as have already suffered shipwreck 
in the faith ; such as are only seeking a pretext to abandon that 
iChurch by an ov«rt act, which they plainly show they have 
•deserted already in heart These are they who have never 
.shrunk from disturbing our Catholic people ; and from the snares 
of such men the Council of the Vatican ought to protect the 
faithful children of the Church. For all true Catholics, taught 
and accustomed to render the fullest obedience both of thought 
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and word to the Apostolic decrees of the Roman Pontiff, will 
receive with joyful and devoted hearts the definition of the- 
Council of the Vatican concerning his supreme and infallible 
authority. 

APPENDIX, 

Decisions of Provincial Synods rfxently held, show- 
ing THE Common Opinion of Bishops Concerning 
THE Supreme and Infallible Authority of the. 
Roman Pontiff in matters of Faith and Morals. 

1. The Provincial Council held at Cologne in 1860^ to which^ 
in addition to his Eminence Cardinal Geissel, Archbishop of 
Cologne, five bishops subscribed, expressly declares : * He 
(the Roman Pontiff) is the father and teacher of all Christians^. 
whose judgment in questions of faith is "per se^^ unalterable,' 

2. The bishops assembled in the Provincial Council, held at • 
Utrecht in 1865, most openly assert : 'We unhesitatingly hold 
that the judgment of the Roman Pontiff in matters which refer 
to faith and morals is infallible^ 

3. The Provincial Council of Prague in i860, to which his- 
Eminence Cardinal Archbishop Frederic de Schwarzenberg 
and four other bishops subscribed, under the heading, ' On the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff,' decreed as follows : * We reject,, 
moreover, the error of those who pretend that the Church can^ 
exist anywhere without being joined in bonds of union with the 
Church of Rome, in which the tradition which has been handed 
down by the apostles has been preserved by those who are in- 
every part.' * 

* We know that no one who is not joined to the head can be- 
considered as a member of the body of the Church which 
Christ founded on Peter, and established on His authority. 
Let all them prefer to confess with us and with the multitude 
of orthodox believers spread over the whole world, the headship* 

* S. Irenaeus, Adv. Her. I. 3, c. 3, n. 2. 
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of the Roman Church and the primacy of the Roman Pontiff; 
let them, as is fitting, with us, reverence and honour with 
dutifiil affection our Most Holy Father, Pius the Ninth, by 
God's Providence Pope, the lawful successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ on earth, the chief teacher of 
faith, and pilot of the ship of Christ, to whom the most exact 
obedience and internal absent is due from all who wish to 
belong to the fold of Christ, We declare and teach, that this 
authority of the Roman Pontiff comes from Christ our Lord, 
and that consequently it is dependent upon no power or favour 
of men, and remains unimpaired in all times, even in the most 
bitter persecutions which the Church of Rome has suffered, 
as was the case during the imprisonment and martyrdom of 
blessed Peter.' 

• 4. The Provincial Council of Kalocza, held in i860, declared : 
'That as Peter was . . . the irrefutable teacher of the 
doctrines of faith, for whom the Lord Himself prayed that his 
faith might not fail, so his legitimate successors seated aloft on 
the Chair of Rome . . . preserve the deposit of faith with 
supreme and irrefutable powers of declaring the truth. . . . 
Wherefore we also reject, proscribe, and forbid all the faithful 
of this province to read or maintain, and much more to teach, 
the propositions published by the GaUican clergy, in 1682, 
which have already been censured this same year by the 
Archbishop of Gran, of pious memory, and by the other bishops 
of Hungary. 

5. The Plenary Coimcil of Baltimore, which met in 1866, 
and to which 44 archbishops and bishops subscribed, says: 
'The living and infallible authority flourishes in that Church 
alone which was built by Christ upon Peter, who is the head, 
leader, and pastor of the whole Church, whose faith Christ 
promised should never fail ; which ever had legitimate Pontiffs, 
dating their origin in unbroken line from Peter himself, being 
seated in his Chair, and being the inheritors and defenders of 
the like doctrine, dignity, office, and power. And because, 
where Peter is, there also is the Church, and because Peter 
speaks in the person of the Roman Pontiff, ever lives in his 
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successors, passes judgment and makes knawn the truths of 
faith to those who seek them, therefore are the Divine declare 
ations to be received in thai sense in which they have been and 
are held by this^ Roman See of blessed Peter y that mother and 
teacher of all Churches, which has ever preserved whole and 
entire the teaching delivered by Christ, and which has taught 
it to the faithful, showing to all men the paths of salvation and 
the doctrine of everlasting truth, 

6, The first Provincial Council of Westminster, held in 1853, 
states : 'When our Blessed Lord exhorts us, saying, '^ Look to 
the rock whence you are hewn ; look to Abraham your father,** 
it is fitting that we who have received our faith, our priesthood^ 
and the true religion, directly from the Apostolic See, should 
more than others be attached to it by the bonds of love and 
fidelity. Therefore do we maintain that foundation of truth 
and orthodoxy which yesus Christ willed should be maintained 
unshaken; namely y the See of Peter , the teacher and mother of 
the whole world, the Holy Roman Church, Whatever is once 
defined by it, for that very reason alone we consider to be fixed 
and certain; and when we look at its traditions, rites, pious 
customs, discipline, and all its Apostolic Constitutions, we 
follow and cherish them with all the affection of our hearts. 
In fine, we of set purpose publicly declare our obedience and 
respect for the Pope as Christ's Vicar, and we remain united to 
him in the closest bonds of Catholic unity.' 

7. Nearly five hundred of the bishops assembled in Rome to 
celebrate the Centenary of the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul, in the year 1867, had no hesitation in addressing Pius the 
Ninth in the following terms i ' Believing that Peter has spoken 
by the mouth of Pius, whatever has been said, confirmed, and 
decreed by you to preserve the deposit of faith, we also repeat, 
confirm, and profess, and with one mind and heart we reject 
all that you have judged it necessary to reprove and condenm 
as contrary to divine faith, to the salvation of souls, and to 
the good of society. For what the fathers of Florence defined 
in Uieir Decree of Union is firmly and deeply impressed in 
our minds — that the Roman Pontiff is the Vicar of Christ, 
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the head of the whole Church, the father and teacher of all 
•Christians.' 

The bishops of Italy and the Order of S. Francis 
sent in petitions of their own to the same effect 

14, On the 9th of February the Pontifical Com- 
mission of Postulates was summoned to decid^e 
whether this petition should be laid before the 
Pope. With hardly any dissent the decision was 
aflSrmative ; and on the 7th of March an additional 
•chapter was distributed to the Council, entitled: 
'* Chapter to be added to the Decree on the Primacy 
cf the Roman Pontiff: That the Roman Pontiff, in 
defining matters of faith and morals, cannot err.' 

Eighteen days were given to the bishops to study 
this schema^ and to send in their amendments in 
writing before it would be proposed for discussion. 

15. And here we will for a time leave the subject of 
the infallibility, and go back to examine the first Con- 
stitution on Catholic Faith, which, as we have seen, 
was unanimously passed by six hundred and sixty- 
seven fathers of the Council in the third Public Ses- 
sion. Thus far we have followed the historical nar- 
rative of events. We must now shortly examine the 
subject-matter of the first Constitution or Decree. 

The following statement is a brief paraphrase of the 
first Constitution on Catholic Faith : — 
It begins in its preface or introduction by enumerating 
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the evils which, since the Council of Trent, have sprung^ 

« 

up in the world, and by infection have threatened 
also the peace of the Church. The first cause of all 
these evils the Council aflSrms to be the rejection of the 
divine, and therefore infallible, authority of the Church. 
The inevitable consequence of this rejection was to- 
leave all matters of religion to be decided by the 
judgment of individuals ; from this again has followed 
the multiplication of sects conflicting with each other, 
whereby the faith of many in Christianity has been 
wrecked. The Holy Scriptures were asserted three 
hundred years ago to be the sole fountain of Christian 
faith; but the Holy Scriptures are now rejected by 
many as myths. From this abandonment of divine 
authority and of revealed truth two main principles of 
error come : the one. Rationalism, which makes the 
human reason to be the test, the measure, or the source 
of all truth to itself; the other, Naturalism, which 
denies altogether the existence of a supernatural order 
of grace and truth. The legitimate offspring of 
Rationalism and of Naturalism are Pantheism, Atheism, 
and Materialism. These, in the order of the human 
mind, destroy even natural theism — that is, the belief of 
the existence of God and of the soul — and in the order 
of politics have brought in the lawless spirit of revolu- 
tion, which is now undermining the foundations of 
human society. Such is the description given in the 
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schema of the intellectual aberrations of the world out- 
side the Church. But it goes on to say that many 
Catholics also, by contact with these errors, have lost^ 
if not faith, at least piety and the Catholic instinct 
which is the legitimate antagonist of indiflferentism. 
From which cause erroneous interpretations of the 
doctrines of the Church have been introduced, and 
the orders of nature and of grace, of human science 
and of divine faith, have been mixed and confounded 
together. The Constitution then proceeds to treat in 
four chapters — (i) of God, the Creator of all things ; 
(2) of revelation ; (3) of faith ; (4) of the relation of 
faith and reason. 

16. It may be asked why, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian world, need an OEcumenical Council 
be convened to define these things ? The answer is : 
Because these things are divine and vital truths, and 
because they have been denied. For three centuries 
these foundations of all truth have been undermined 
by systematic negations, which have now issued in a 
formal and widespread rejection of all faith. They 
who ask the question can have little knowledge of the 
intellectual history or the intellectual state of the so- 
called Christian world. They are not likely indeed to- 
have much knowledge of the acts of Pius the Ninth,. 
who, through the whole of his pontificate, has been 
striving to rectify the intellectual aberrations of these 
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later days. Every age has hitherto had its heresy. It 
may be said that the nineteenth century has no heresy, 
or rather that it has all heresies, because it is the cen- 
tury of unbelief. The intellect of man for three hun- 
dred years has broken loose from faith, and the heresy, 
of the day is a heresy against the order of even natural 
truth ; it is the assertion that reason is sufficient to. 
itself. We, as compared with the men of the sixteenth 
century, have a great advantage. We see the whole 
intellectual movement which then began fully worked 
out to its legitimate conclusion. They saw only the 
first deviation from the path, which then was hardly 
appreciable. The reason of man either is, or is not, 
isufficient to itself. If it be, then Rationalism is its 
perfection. If it be not sufficient to itself, then some- 
what higher than reason is needed. Or, in other 
words, reason is either its own teacher, pr it needs a 
teacher higher than itself. The Christian world till 
the sixteenth century believed that the teacher of the 
reason of man is God, that the teaching of God is 
perpetual by the world and in the world, and that the 
reason of man is thereby related to Him as a disciple 
to a guide. The movement of the sixteenth century 
in its last analysis is the assertion that the reason of 
man is the critic and the measure of all truth to itself. 
The Reformation in all its diversities of national and 
personal character — German, Swiss, French, English, 
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Scottish — is all one in its principle. It consisted in 
an appeal from the living authority of the Church ta 
the inspired Scriptures, or to the Scriptures with the 
written records of Christianity, tested and interpreted 
by reason. All particular controversies against par- 
ticular Catholic doctrines or practices were no more 
than accessories and accidents to the main debate. 
The essence of the Reformation consisted in the rejec- 
tion of the doctrinal authority of the Church. * The Re- 
formers denied it to be divine, and therefore unerring: 
and certain. The history of the Reformed religion in 
Germany abundantly proves the truth of this asser- 
tion. It has had three periods. The first was a period 
of dogmatic rigour. The Lutheran doctrine was im- 
posed and believed as the word of God. Men believed 
the Lutheran religion as they had before believed the 
Catholic, less only the principle. They had believed 
the Catholic doctrine to be the word of God; they 
now believed the Lutheran to be the word of God.. 
They had believed the voice of the Church before ;, 
they believed the voice of the Bible now. It belonged 
to no individual to say what is the voice of the: 
Church. But it was left for each to say what is the 
voice of the Bible. This period could not last long. 
Its own incompleteness suggested doubts. The con- 
tentions and contradictions of the Reformers shook 
the authority of the Reformation. Men of consecu- 
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tive minds then began to give up dogma, and to with- 
draw into a personal piety. The second period was 
.one of pietism, with a diminishing definiteness of 
Christian doctrines. But pietism, unsustained by the 
positive objects of faith, could have no duration in it- 
self It is like the seed which, having no root, withers 
away. It soon passed into the third period, which 
was one of Rationalism. Pietism hid its eyes from 
doctrines which it was tempted to doubt; but Ration- 
alism looked them steadily in the face, and searched 
beyond them into the reasons, evidences, and authori- 
ties on which they rested. The search was soon over. 
It terminated in a book, and the book rested upon 
human history. Book after book of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was tried by Rationalistic criticism, and rejected 
until the whole Bible was banished to the realm of 
myths, and the Lutheran Reformation was ruined at 
its base. The Rationalists of to-day in Germany are 
the legitimate sons of the Lutherans of three hundred 
years ago. 

17. What has happened in religion has happened 
also in philosophy. Three hundred years ago the in- 
tellectual system of the world was represented by the 
philosophy of the Christian schools. Philosophy was 
the intellectual prelude or avenue to the scholastic 
theology, and beyond all doubt this philosophy is the 
most solid and subtil system which the human in- 
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tellect has ever elaborated by its own unaided force. 
The Reformation revolted against both the scholastic 
theology and the scholastic philosophy. Precisely the 
same development of doubt, ending in scepticism, 
pantheism, atheism, and naturalism, has been the re- 
sult. The line of philosophy from Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Kant, to Schleiermacher, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Strauss, exhibits the same steady advance to the 
rejection of all that is above the level of reason or of 
nature. And yet the later German philosophy re- 
garded itself as a theology. But it taught that reason 
cannot prove the existence of God — that the argument 
from design will yield to us, not God, but only a being 
great enough to make the universe. It teaches also 
that God is the world, and the world God ; that all 
things are manifestations or emanations of God, and 
that God by a necessity creates or manifests Himself 
for His own justification ; that He cannot reveal Him- 
self to men by outward revelation or through the 
senses ; that all materials of reason are derived only 
through the external world ; that religious belief and 
religious feeling are one and the same ; that faith is 
founded in the feeling of the reality of the ideal ; that 
nothing is to be believed, nor can be required of man 
to believe, which is not capable of demonstration. 
These propositions were textually before the minds of 
those who elaborated the first Constitution on Catholic 
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Faith, for these and the like aberrations in philosophjr 
had been spreading for generations through the Ger- 
man people. It is true that they were the offsprings 
of Lutheranism, and existed formally in the non- 
Catholic schools ; but it is to be remembered that in 
the mixed universities the Catholic and Protestant 
populations were confounded together, and that the 
government appointed Protestant professors, at whose 
lectures Catholics attended. Infection cannot be cir- 
cumscribed, nor diseases kept within a ring-fencc 
The same habits of mind are found to pervade men 
of the same nation, and among Catholic philosophers 
unsound theories had begun to appear. Pius the 
Ninth, during his pontificate, has been compelled to 
condemn three or four philosophies which were being 
taught by Catholic professors. 

1 8. With this short paraphrase of the Introduction,. 
we will go on to the chapters of the Constitution dc 
Fide Catholka, endeavouring to reduce to the narrowest 
compass the matter contained in it. 

The Vatican Council in this Constitution has de- 
fined truths which have never been treated by any^ 
Council before. 

In the first chapter it affirms that the creation of 
all things came from the free will of Grod, in exclu- 
sion and condemnation of the philosophies of 
emanation, manifestation, and pantheistic identity 
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of God and the world, philosophic aberrations not 
yet extinct. 

In the second chapter it affirms that the existence 
of God can certainly be known by the works of the 
visible creation. He has given us evidence enough, 
and reason to collect that evidence. This certainty 
of our natural reason may be called the infallibility of 
the natural order. God has so manifested Himself in 
creation that the reason in a normal state may come 
to know His existence, His power and divinity. This 
infallible certainty is the foundation of the moral life 
of man. St. Paul says that they who know not God 
by the things which are made are inexcusable. But 
they would not be inexcusable if God could not be 
known by the light of reason. And if in this know- 
ledge the reason could be deceived — ^that is, if it were 
not certain — then there could be no moral obligation 
upon the conscience to believe. The atheist, pantheist, 
and sceptic, would all be excused for their doubt and 
unbelief But if the existence and moral character of 
God be doubtful, the basis of all morals is doubtful 
too. Lex dubia nan obligat. No Council of the 
Church has hitherto ever been compelled to make 
such a definition as this, for no age of the Christian 
world has yet so far departed from the theism which, 
from the beginning of the world under all perversions 
and corruptions, has pervaded mankind. It may be 
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that in England surprise may be felt at such a decree ; 
but nobody who knows Germany and France and the 
philosophies of this century will fail to understand the 
reasons of it, and to see its absolute need. It is here 
to be noted that the Council does not affirm that men 
must come, or ordinarily do come, to the knowledge, 
of God by the process of their own reason. It is cer- 
tain, as a fact, that they receive this knowledge, 
from their earliest consciousness, by the instruc- 
tions of others and by the doctrine of faith. The 
decree affirms two things^— the one that the works of 
creation afford a sufficient evidence of the existence 
of God ; the other that the reason has an intrinsic 
power of discernment by which that evidence may be 
collected into a logical proof In this assertion two 
errors are excluded — ^the one which denies that the 
visible world presents an adequate evidence of the 
existence of God ; the other that denies to the reason 
a power to read that evidence without the tradition 
and proposition of the truth. The second chapter, 
after vindicating these truths of the natural order, 
goes on to affirm the possibility and the fact of re- 
velation ; it affirms also that revelation is necessary 
to two things — first, that man may attain to the know- 
ledge of truths above and beyond the order of nature, 
and, secondly, that by such revelation man may be 
raised to a higher order of knowledge and perfection. 
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It thereby denies that man can attain to such eleva- 
tion and perfection of and by his own natural powers. 

The third chapter opens with these words : " For- 
asmuch as man depends altogether on God, his 
Maker and Lord, and the created reason is wholly 
subject to the uncreated truth, we are bound to ren- 
der to God in his revelation the full obedience of the 
intellect and of the will by faith." By this, again, 
the first axioms of Rationalism are denied. They 
cannot be better stated than in the words of the 
second and third propositions condemned in the 
Syllabus : " All action of God upon man and upon 
the world is to be denied." This would exclude re- 
velation, grace, providence, and the dependence of the 
reason of man upon God by faith. 

Again : " The reason of man, without any regard 
to God, is the sole judge of truth and falsehood, of 
good and evil ; it is a law to itself, and is sufficient by 
its own natural powers to provide for the welfare of 
man and of nations." 

The axioms of Rationalism may be thus stated : 
I. Reason is the sole judge of truth, so that whatso- 
ever it critically rejects is incredible. 2. Reason is 
the measure of truth, so that whatsoever exceeds its 
comprehension is incredible. 3. Reason is the sole 
fountain of truth, so that whatsoever is not found 
within its consciousness, nor can be elicited from it, is 
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incredible. But if these axioms, or any one of them, 
be true, the reason of man is not dependent on God, 
and God cannot lay upon man the obligation of be- 
lieving — that is, of faith. 

From this it would follow that all revelation is 
needless, and that there is no truth except within the 
order of nature. But this denies all revelation, and 
therefore all supernatural truths such as the redemp- 
tion, the Redeemer, the supernatural order of grace. 
There is no alternative but between Rationalism and 
faith. The human reason is either a critic or a dis- 
ciple, and to determine this issue the first necessary 
truth to be proved is the existence of God. If the 
world be God, or if God be the world, or if the world 
be all, or if there be no personal Creator distinct 
from it, or if we cannot know Him to exist, then the 
reason of man is the critic of all that remains. All 
nature is under his feet, and though he cannot 
create a grain of sand or a com of wheat he bears 
himself as if he were the lord and judge of all. Such 
is the ethical character of complete or absolute 
Rationalism. 

But there is another form' of Rationalism which is 
inconsistent and transitional. Many who would 
shrink from affirming that reason is the sole fountain 
of truth to itself, and that nothing is true which 
cannot be found in the human consciousness or 
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elicited from it, nevertheless maintain that reason 
is the measure of truth, and that nothing which is 
incomprehensible is credible. The teachers of this 
school tell us that although without revelation many 
truths would not have been known to man, yet when 
once revealed they may be adequately comprehended 
and proved by reason, so that they become objects 
not only of faith, but of science. They therefore 
undertook to demonstrate the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and of the incarnation, which, when they had 
been reduced to the measure of reason, ceased to be 
the doctrines of revelation. This, especially in the 
last century, was the first momentum which carried 
many into unbelief of revelation altogether. 

But if the truths of faith are not at the same time 
truths of science — -that is, adequately measured by 
the reason and resolved into their first and self-evi- 
dent principles — then there is an essential distinction 
between faith and science. Both are operations of 
the reason, and both are strictly rational, but they 
are distinguished by their subject-matter, and are 
therefore distinct in their principles. Faith is the 
obedience of the created intellect in dependence upon 
the uncreated intelligence of God. But faith is not a 
blind or irrational act The motives and preludes of 
faith are processes of reason. Reason weighs the 
evidences which show that it is reasonable and 
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rational to believe what the uncreated intelligence of 
God reveals to man. Faith comprehends, therefore, 
the reasons why it is a rational act to believe what it 
is beyond reason to discover. Science is the certain 
knowledge of truth in its principles. But this is pos- 
sible to man only in the natural order. 

In the fourth chapter the Council treats of the 
relation of faith and reason. It defines that there 
are two orders of knowledge, distinguished by their 
principle and their object — ^by their principle because 
the one proceeds by natural reason, the other by 
divine faith ; by their object because the one is in the 
order of nature, the other in the order of supernatural 
truths. It then declares that between faith and 
reason there can be no conflict. They move on 
different planes, and truth can never be opposed to 
truth, nor can truth contradict itself ; wherefore, if at 
any time there shall seem to be opposition between 
the doctrines of faith and the conclusions of reason, 
the conflict can only be apparent and transient, and 
while it seems to exist we are bound even by reason, 
which assures us of the certainty of faith, to believe 
the conflict to be not real, but only apparent 

The Constitution then further declares that faith 
and reason are mutually helpful : — 

Wherefore so far is the Church from opposing the cultivation 
of human arts and sciences that in many ways it helps and pro- 
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motes it. It neither ignores nor despises the benefits which flow 
from science into the life of men : it rather affirms that inasmuch 
as sciences proceed from God who is '' the God of Sciences," so, 
if rightly handled, by the help of his grace they lead to God 
again. Nor does the Church forbid that such sciences should 
use their own principles and their own method within their own 
sphere ; but, while recognising this just liberty^ it carefully guards 
the divine doctrines, lest they, in resisting error, receive it into 
themselves, or, by going beyond their own limits, the sciences 
should enter upon and disturb the things which are of faith. 

It further says that the doctrine of faith is not a 
philosophical discovery, but a divine deposit to be 
faithfully guarded and infallibly declared by the 
Church. 

If the Vatican Council had met and parted without 
any act beyond this one decree, it would have applied 
a direct and searching remedy to the intellectual 
aberrations of the nineteenth century. The proof of 
this may be seen in the outcry of unbelief against the 
Council. If it had not touched the quick, the outcry 
would not have been heard. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST CONSTITUTION ON THE CHURCH. 

The additional chapter on the Infallibility of the 
Head of the Church was distributed, as we have seen, 
on the 7th of March, and in the last days of April the 
amendments of the bishops on the schema on the 
Primacy and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
were printed and distributed to the Council. The 
schema consisted of an introduction and four chapters, 
of which the first related to the institution of the 
primacy in the person of S. Peter, the second to its 
perpetuity in his successors, the third to the nature 
and character of the primacy, and the fourth to the 
infallibility attached to the primacy. 

The general discussion on the schema opened on the 
13th of May by a report of the Commission on Faith. 
It lasted through fourteen sessions — that is, from the 
14th of May to the 3d of June. By that time it had 
become evident that the general discussion of the sub- 
ject was exhausted. Not a new argument was to be 
heard ; the old were endlessly repeated. The general 
discussion had anticipated even the special discussions 
on the chapters. Sixty-four had spoken. A hundred 
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more had put down their names to speak. But inas- 
much as there were five special discussions yet to 
come, in every one of which every one of the seven 
hundred members of the Council might speak — ^that 
is to say, in all, each one five times — it was obvious 
that to continue the general discussion was only to 
talk against time. The hundred bishops whose names 
were down had, still the privilege of speaking each one 
of them five times more — ^that is, on the introduction 
and the four chapters. The remaining six hundred in 
the Council, besides, might do the same. In all human 
affairs the limits of common sense must be respected 
at last By the regulations of the Council, or, as we 
should say, by the order of the House, any ten bishops 
might petition the presidents, not indeed to close the 
discussion, but to do, what any two members of our 
L^islature may effect, to put it to the vote of the 
whole Council whether the discussion should be con- 
tinued or closed. A petition was sent in signed not 
by ten but by a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
bishops ; and the question of closing was put to the 
Council, which, by an immense majority, closed the 
general debate. 

Then began the special discussions. On the intro- 
duction and the first two chapters there was little to 
be said. On the introduction seven spoke, on the first 
chapter, five, on the second only three. On the 9th of 
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June began the debate on the third chapter, in which 
thirty-two spoke. The introduction, together with the 
first, second, and third chapters, and the amendments 
proposed, were then sent back to the Commission of 
Faith. On the isth of June began the discussion of 
the fourth chapter — ^that is, on the infallibility, which 
occupied eleven sessions, during which fifty-seven 
spoke. No one asking permission to speak further, 
the discussion closed, and the chapter, with the amend- 
ments, was sent to the Commission as before. The 
whole time given to this discussion extended over 
nearly seven weeks — that is, from the 14th of May to 
the 4th of July. The introduction and the first two 
chapters were then reported and accepted almost 
unanimously. On the third chapter the amendments 
were seventy-two, which were reported on the 5th of 
July. Many were accepted, but many were further 
amended twice or three times, and the whole chapter 
was sent back once more to the Commission for further 
revision. Then on the nth of July the report was 
made on the fourth chapter, relating to the infallibility, 
on which ninety-six amendments had been proposed. 
A new title and three new paragraphs had been added 
to it by way of introduction. On the 13th of July 
the third and fourth chapters were passed by a great 
majority. The whole schema was then printed again 
and distributed to the Council, and the final vote was 
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taken. There were present 601 fathers of the Council. 
The Placets, or ayes, were 45 1 ; the Nan plqcets, or 
noes, were 88 ; the Placets juxta modum, that is aye 
with modifications, were 62. These written amend- 
ments, to the number of 163, were sent as usual to the 
Commission. They were examined and reported on 
the i6th of July. Many were adopted, together with 
two amendments proposed by the commission. The 
whole was then reprinted and distributed, put once 
more to the vote, and passed. 

In the same General Congregation a protest was 
read by the Cardinal President, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

Most Reverend Fathers, 

From the time that tho^Holy Vatican Synod opened by 
the help of God, the bitterest warfare instantly broke out against 
it ; and in order to diminish its venerable authority with the 
faithful, and, if it could be, to destroy it altogether, many writers 
vied with each other in attacking it by contumelious detraction 
and by the foulest calumnies ; and that, not only among the 
heterodox and open enemies of the cross of Christ, but also 
among those who give themselves out as sons of the Catholic 
Church, and, what is most to be deplored, even among its sacred 
ministers. 

The infamous falsehoods which have been heaped together in 
this matter " in public newspapers of every tongue, and in 
pamphlets without the authors' names, published in all places 
and stealthily distributed, all men well know, so that we have 
no need to recount them one by one. But among anonymous 
pamphlets of this kind there are two especially, written in 
French, and entitled Ce qui se passe au Concile^ and La demilre 
heure du ConciUy which, for the arts of calumny and the licence 
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of detraction^ bear away the palm from all others. For in these 
not only are the dignity and fuH liberty of the Coimcil assailed 
with the basest falsehoods, and the rights of the Holy See 
denied^ but even the august person of our Holy Father is 
attacked with the gravest insults. Wherefore we, being mindful 
of our ofEce, lest our silence, if longer maintained, should be 
perversely interpreted by men of evil will, are compelled to lift 
up our voice, and before you all, most reverend fathers, to 
protest and to declare all such things as have been uttered in 
the aforesaid newspapers and pamphlets to be altogether false 
and calunmious, whether in contempt of our Holy Father and 
of the Apostolic See, or to the dishonour of this Holy Synod, and 
on the score of its asserted want of legitimate liberty. 
From the Hall of the Council, the i6th day of July 1870. 

Philip, Cardinal de Angelis, President, 
Antoninus, Cardinal de Luca. 
Andrew, Cardinal Bizzari. 
Aloysius, Cardinal Bilio. 
Hannibal, Cardinal Capalti. 

Whether history will ev* record by whose hands 
the works here censured by name were written cannot 
now be said. I am glad that it does not fall to my 
lot to reveal them. The Council had been enveloped 
for eight months in a cloud of all manner of publica- 
tions, from pamphlets to articles in newspapers 
sufficiently near to the truth to impose upon the 
world at large, and so far from the truth as to be 
calumniously false. Nobody was spared. The chief 
torrent of misrepresentation broke upon the august 
head of the Church, and fell upon all that were near 
to him in the measure of their nearness. Not only 
acts which were never done, words that were never 
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spoken, motives that were never thought of, were 
imputed to those of the majority whose duty forced 
them to choose truth before popularity. The majority 
in the Council was a minority compared with their 
assailants from without, who by every form of opposi- 
tion attacked them through eight long months. But 
they were supported by two things — the consciousness 
that the unbroken tradition of Divine Revelation was 
at their back, and that the sympathy of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world surrounded them on 
every side. Therefore they were silent till the conflict 
was over, and the work was done. With this protest . 
closed the 85th General Congregation of the Council. 
There remained only one further act, the fourth Public 
Session. 

The summer heat had long begun to affect the 
health of the Council. Many of the bishops had 
been compelled by illness to return home ; many 
were still in Rome, but unable to attend the sessions ; 
some were dead. It was therefore desired by a great 
majority that the fourth Public Session should be 
held without delay. To this was added the daily 
expectation of war between France and Prussia. On 
the evening of the 17th, fifty-five bishops signed a 
declaration announcing their intention not to appear 
at the Public Session. On the next day it was be- 
lieved that they left Rome. Tuesday, the i8th of 
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July, was fixed for the Public Session. It was held 
with all the usual solemnities, Pius the Ninth presid- 
ing in person. After the solemn mass the Holy 
Scriptures were placed open upon the lectern on the 
high altar, the Veni Creator was sung as usual. The 
Bishop of Fabriano then read the Decree de Romano 
Pontifice from the amboy and the under-secretary of 
the Council called on every father of the Council by 
name to vote. Each, as his name was called, took 
off his mitre, rose from his seat, and voted. There 
were present 535 ; of these 533 voted Placet , 2 only 
voted Non placet. The scrutators and the secretary 
of the Council, having counted up the votes, went up 
to the throne, and declared that all the fathers 
present, two only excepted, had voted for the decree. 
The Pontiff then confirmed the decree in the usual 
words. In a brief address to the Council he prayed 
that the few who had been of another mind in a time 
of agitation might in a season of calm be reunited to 
the great majority of their brethren, and contend 
with them for the truth. The words of the allocution 
were as follows : — 

Great is the authority residing in the Supreme Pontiff, but 
his authority does not destroy, but build up; it does not 
oppress, but sustain, and very often it has to defend the rights 
of our brethren the bishops. If some have not been of this 
mind with us, let them know that they have judged in agitation, 
but let them bear in mind that the Lord is not in the storm 
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(3 Kings xix. 11). Let them remember that a few years ago 
they held the opposite opinion, and abounded in the same belief 
with us, and in that of this most august assembly, for then they 
judged in " the gentle air." Can two opposite consciences 
stand together in the same judgment ? Far from it. Therefore 
we pray God that He who alone can work great things may 
Himself illuminate their minds and hearts, that all may come 
to the bosom of their father, the unworthy Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth, who loves them, and desires to be one with them, and 
united in the bond of charity to fight with them in the battles 
of the Lord ; so that not only our enemies may not deride us, 
but rather be afraid, ahd at length lay down the arms of their 
warfare in the presence of Truth, and that all may say with S. 
Augustine, " Thou hast called me into thy wonderful light, and 
behold I see." 

The Te Deum was then sung, and the pontifical 
benediction closed both the fourth Public Session of 
the Council of the Vatican and a conflict which for 
centuries had troubled the peace of the Church. In the 
first voting on this Schema before the Public Session, 
601 fathers of the Council voted. Of these 451 
voted for the decree, 88 against it, and 62 for it juxta 
modunty or aye conditionally. In the fourth Public 
Session 535 voted : 55 absented themselves, which 
would raise the number to 590. Eleven were absent, 
from what cause is unknown ; but as permission had 
been given some days before to leave Rome, they may 
have set out on their journey homeward. In the 
majority of 533 were included 52 of the 62 who voted 
jtixta modunty or conditionally, in the last general con- 
gregation. This raised the 451 of that day to 503. 
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Therefore 30 who had been absent from the congre- 
gation had returned to vote in the last Public Session. 
The two bishops who voted on that day against the 
decree, as soon as Pius the Ninth had confirmed it, at 
once submitted and made a profession of their faith. 
They proved by their adverse vote the liberty which 
the 55 who left Rome equally possessed ; and by their 
prompt submission they showed to the world that their 
opposition had been offered not to the truth of the 
doctrine, but to the expediency of defining it. 

An English journal which throughout the Council 
laboured week by week to deride or to depreciate 
the Council and all its acts, described this closing 
scene in these words: 'The ceremony (of the i8th 
of July), taken as a ceremony, appears to have fallen 
very flat.' The Council had been for eight months 
engaged in something more than ceremonies. Such, 
however, was not the estimate of another witness. 

The Placets of the fathers struggled through the storm, while 
the thunder pealed above and the lightning flashed in at every 
window, and down through the dome and every smaller cupola. 
" Placet ! " shouted his eminence or his grace, and a loud clap 
of thunder followed in response, and then the lightning darted 
about the Baldacchino and every part of the church and 
Conciliar Hall, as if announcing the response. So it con- 
tinued for nearly one hour and a half, during which time the 
roll was being called, and a more effective scene I never 
witnessed. Had all the decorators and all the getters-up 
of ceremonies in Rome been employed, nothing approaching 
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to the solemn grandeur of the storm could have been prepared, 
and never will those who saw it and felt it forget the promul- 
gation of the first dogma of the Church.* 

Other critics saw in this thunderstorm an articulate 
voice of divine indignation against the definition. 
They forgot Sinai and the Ten Commandments. 

Having closed the narrative of what passed in the 
Council, we must now turn back to notice what had 
been passing outside, and we must go someway into 
the past. We have already seen with what activity 
the Bavarian Government had endeavoured, from the 
spring of 1869, to bring down the united opposition 
of all the governments of Europe upon the Holy 
See before the Council assembled, and even to 
prevent its meeting. The Council was no sooner 
opened than the same policy was pursued by diplo- 
matists in Rome. They were in intimate and 
constant communication with those who were in 
opposition within the Council. Many of them 
obtained every schema as it was distributed to the 
bishops. It is to be remembered that this fact 
proves the violation of the secret imposed on all 
who were within the Council, and in those who had 
sworn to its observance it involved perjury. One 
exception is to be made. An ambassador of a 
^eat Catholic power rejected every offer to obtain 

* Times correspondent quoted in the Vatican^ August 5, 1870. 
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for him the schemata^ and when at last he desired 
to have some particular document, he wrote openly 
to the Secretary of the Council to ask for it. The 
document was at once sent to him with the assurance 
that whatsoever he desired should be at once placed 
in his hands. The schemata surreptitiously obtained 
were without delay published in the Augsburg 
Gazette^ One of the least scrupulous of these agents 
expressed himself in these words : — 

The governments are by degrees acting an almost ridiculous 
part towards the Council. First boasts, then embarrassment, 
connected with meaningless threats ; and at last the confession 
that the right time has passed by, and that the Curia has 
command of the situation. If German science had not saved 
its position, and been able to establish a firm opposition in the 
Council, even in contradiction to its own will, and kept it alive, 
and if our Lord God had not also set stupidity and ignorance 
on the side of the Curia and of the majority, the governments 
would have been put to shame in the sight of the whole world. 
Prince Hohenlohe, in fact, is the only statesman possessed of 
a deeper insight in this question, and by degrees he has come to 
be looked upon as belonging to the minority.* 

This inflated vain-glory neither needs comment 
nor is worth censuring. But it proves to all what 
ought to be known, how the bishops of * the minority* 
were pursued and harassed by men of a lower mind,, 
some being of the priesthood, and others of the laity 
who gathered in Rome to conspire and intrigue 
against the Council. They were well known, and 

• Friederich's 'Diaiy,* p. 202. 
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their words and acts were noted; but inasmuch as 
they were not feared, they were let alone. A de- 
spatch was sent to Cardinal Antonelli on the 20th 
of February by Count Daru, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris, for the purpose of preventing the 
definition. It was answered on the 19th of March 
in a reply which demonstrates that the notion of 
incompatibility between the infallibility of the Pope 
and the civil allegiance of subjects is a chimera. 
Ever since a Christian world existed, States have 
been in peaceful relations with an infallible Church. 
They have not cared to enquire whether the in- 
fallibility resided in the head, or in the body, or 
in both. 

During the eight months of the Council, Rome 
was full of rumours as to the intentions of govern- 
ments. It was believed that the French army 
would be withdrawn, and that the Italian Revolution 
would be let in. Letters came from France threaten- 
ing the withdrawal of the French troops. When 
these tidings reached Pius the Ninth, he said to an 
English bishop, 'Do they think that the Vicar of 
Christ, unworthy as he is, can be moved by such 
threats } * Renewed attempts were made to induce 
the governments to join in a final and united pressure 
upon the Council, the effect of which was, as might 
have been foreseen, to demonstrate more clearly than 
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ever that the supreme authority of the Church as 
the witness and teacher of Christianity was at stake. 
The necessity of the definition was once more forced 
by these facts upon those who for a while hesitated. 
After this there were in the Council only those who 
believed the definition to be inopportune, and those 
who saw it to be necessary. 

It has seemed better to reserve until the end of this 
narrative a subject of which the adversaries of the 
Catholic Church have endeavoure4 to avail themselves 
in their warfare against it — ^that is, the attitude of a 
certain number of the bishops towards the decrees and 
action of the Council. Pomponio Leto, who writes 
as their friend and partisan, has done them a grievous 
wrong. His history reads like the history of a Par- 
liamentary opposition. Such the world believed them 
to be, and tried to make them ; but they were Catho- 
lic bishops, and the world was disappointed. The 
Council of the Vatican was held under obstructive 
and menacing circumstances of a kind to which no 
council was ever hitherto exposed. The world has 
opposed alh councils, the civil powers have been often 
either openly or secretly hostile, but down to the 
Council of Trent, and the Council of Trent also 
included, no council has been the passive and silent 
butt against which the tongues and the pens of the 
world were so unceasingly levelled. The press of 
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Europe in all languages, and almost every day for 
eight months, discharged every weapon of ridicule, 
sarcasm, and misret)resentation against the Pope and 
the Council. Solid argument there was little indeed. 
But the world is more swayed by ridicule than by 
argument. The havoc made in France in the last 
century by the spirit of mockery is recorded in history 
as a terrible example of the deadly evil which can be 
wrought by so contemptible an agency. But there 
was in activity another and a darker power. The 
indiction of the Council had hardly been published 
when " Janus " appeared, true to his name, double- 
faced and double-tongued — a book more full of false 
accusations than any that ever came from nominally 
Catholic hands. Published in all languages, and 
greedily devoured by those who are not of the 
Catholic unity, no book has perhaps placed more 
stumbling-blocks in the way of men who were seek- 
ing the truth. The odium, suspicion, and prejudice 
excited by it iri the minds of our separated brethren 
will cost many who were on the threshold of truth 
the grace which is beyond all price. In the face of 
these boisterous winds, the Council of the Vatican, 
trusting to its Divine Master, launched out into the 
deep. For eight months it held on its way without 
changing its course, bearing unmoved the stress of the 
storm. But though the Council was unmoved, indi- 
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vidual men were shaken. We have seen before how 
govemrrients and diplomatists were already in motion 
conspiring against the Council. *' Janus '* had told 
the world what the Council would do, and the civil 
powers were invoked by the same hands and voices 
to prevent its acts, or even to hinder its meeting. 

When, therefore, at the outset of the Council, it was 
heard that a certain number of bishops had formed 
themselves into an opposition, the world and the news- 
papers, the non-Catholics outside the unity of the 
Church, and a small number of discontented or pre- 
tentious minds within it, thought that the Council was 
divided, and that Rome would be defeated. From 
that moment the press teemed with eulogies of the 
bishops who were supposed to be in opposition. They 
were learned, eloquent, far-sighted, noble-minded, 
manly, independent. The majority was a herd of ig- 
noble, uncultured, servile, ignorant flatterers. The 
bishops of the opposition were mortified, day after day, 
by praise for words and acts they had neither done 
nor spoken; they were dishonoured by commendations 
for conduct which, as Catholic bishops, they abhorred. 
It was hardly possible for them to clear themselves 
without violation of the secrecy of the Council. They 
had to bear what members of Privy Councils and of 
Cabinets have to suffer — the eulogies which dis- 
honour them at the expense of their colleagues 
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and the perversion of their conduct, which they 
cannot clear without a breach of integrity. Never- 
theless, at last the bishops of Mayence and of 
Rottenburg were compelled to expose the falsehoods 
of their admirers * Thus much it is necesssary to say 

• " Mgr. Hefele and Mgr. von Ketteler have found it necessary to 
publish a statement with reference to documents which have appeared 
in the Augsburg Gazette. ' We can neidier speak,' says the Bishop of 
Rottenburg, ' of what the schemaia contain, nor of an3rthing which is 
said by the orators in the general congregations. But it is evident 
that there are people, not bishops, but having relations with the Council, 
who are not restrained by duty or conscience. . . . The memorial of 
a certain number of German and Austrian bishops against the definition 
of infallibility ought not to have been published before it was presented 
to the Holy Father. I myself, who signed it, could not obtain a copy 
of it. Yet what has happened ? Before the address was sent to the 
Vatican it was printed in the newspapers — I need not say to our great 

displeasure — and to this day we do not know how it was done 

It is probable that the auri sacra fames has something to do with it.' 
The Bishop of Mayence also protests against *the systematic dishonesty 
of the correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette.^ * It is a pure inven- 
tion,' he observes, * that the bishops named in that journal declared 
that Dollinger represented, as to the substance of the question, the 
opinion of a majority of the German bishops. And this,' the German 
prelate adds, *is not an isolated error, but part of a system, which con- 
sists in the daily attempt to publish false news, with the object of 
deceiving the German public, according to a plan concerted beforehand. 
; . . . It will be necessary one day to expose in all their nakedness 
and abject mendacity the articles of the Augsburg Gazette, They will 
present a formidable and lasting testimony to the extent of the injustice 
of which party men, who affect the semblance of superior education, 
have been guilty against the Church.' " — From the Vatican of March 4, 
1870. 

** There was a time when I was a grateful disciple of the Provost 
Dollinger, and when I respected him sincerely. During several years 
I attended all his lectures at Munich. I was then of one mind with 
him on almost all the great questions of ecclesiastical history. At a 
later period, in 1848, we were associated together as deputies in the 
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in order to protect a number of Catholic bishops 
from the claim laid upon them by the world as its 
servants, and to protest once for all that the motives, 

German Parliament of Frankfort. Even at that date, when all the 
great questions of our time were so frequently agitated, I think that I 
coincided with him in his political views. I recognise with grief that 
there is now a complete opposition between the opinions of the Provost 
DoUinger and my own as to the substance of the question which actually 
occupies our attention. The Provost Dollinger has been publicly 
pointed out as having co-operated with the author of that libel which 
appeared under the name of ' Janus,' and which is directed against the 
Church ; and we have no evidence that he has hitherto thought fit to 
declare, as an obedient son of the Catholic Church, that he does not 
share the opinions which animate that work. The book of ' Janus ' is 
not only directed against the infallibility of the Pope, but even against 
hb primacy, against that great and divine institution in the Church to 
which we owe so manifestly, by means of her unity, the victories of the 
Church over all her adversaries in all ages. 'Janus' is moreover a 
tissue of numberless falsifications of the facts of history, to which per- 
haps nothing but the * Provincial Letters * of Pascal can be compared 
for violation of truth. And not only has the Provost Dollinger failed 
up to the present time to disavow his co-operation with the author of 
'Janus,' but he is himself notoriously the anonymous author of the 
writing entitled 'Considerations presented to the Bishops of the Council 
on the Question of the Infallibility of the Pope ' — a writing which is 
indeed much more moderate than 'Janus,' but which is nevertheless so 
perfectly similar to it in general tone of thought, and betrays aims so 
exactly identical, that the world has justly inferred a most intimate con- 
nection between the authors of 'Janus ' and of the 'Considerations.' . • 
As to what concerns myself, and the notion that I may be one of those 
who agree with Dr DoUinger as to the substance of the questions most 
earnestly debated at this moment, I formally declare that nothing can 
be less true. I am in agreement only with the Dollinger whose lessons 
formerly filled his disciples with love and enthusiasm for the Church 
and the Apostolic See ; I have nothing in common with the Dollin- 
ger whom the enemies of the Church and of the Apostolic See now 
load with praises. — ^t William Emmanuel, Baron von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mayence. Rom : February 8» 1870.' — From the Vatican of 
February 25, 1870. 
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conduct, and intentions of the bishops who opposed 
the definition of the infallibility, are to be judged 
not by the representations of newspapers, of non- 
I Catholics, or of false brethren, but by their own words 

i and actions. 

I 

As for the motives of those who opposed the act of 
defining, we have already seen that the arguments 
for and against the opportuneness of defining the in- 
fallibility were many and grave. No man would be 
a safe or competent judge of the arguments in favour 
of defining who could not also fully weigh the gravity 
of the arguments against it. These reasons have 
been amply given already in the last chapter, and 
they need not be repeated here. As for the motives 
which governed the fifty-five bishops who absented 
themselves from the fourth Public Session, we are 
bound to believe their word. Who should know 
their motives if they themselves did not } It is mere 
trifling, or worse, for others to pretend to know 
better. They tell us that they thought it unseason- 
able, inexpedient, and inopportune to make a defini- 
tion. Posterity will believe them rather than their 
detractors, who are already forgotten or rejected as 
false witnesses. So much for their motives, which no 
man may judge, but God only; and when we re- 
member who they were, and what some of them have 
done and suffered for conscience' sake, history will 
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jealously protect them from the breath of the world, 
whether in slander or in praise. 

But next as to their conduct. When Pius the 
Ninth first announced his thought of holding an 
CEcumenical Council, he not only invited but laid 
upwi his counsellors, whether in Rome or from other 
nations, the obligation to declare to him as before 
God whether it was opportune to hold a Council, and 
what it would be opportune for the Council to treat 
Everybody was then either opportunist or non-oppor- 
tunist, for the main question was "what is oppor- 
tune ? " The Council was not called together to 
register edicts ; it was convened for the purpose of 
discussion. Discussion, among mortals, means diver- 
gence of minds, and two sides at least When the 
schemata were laid before the Council, Pius the Ninth 
expressly told the bishops that they were not his 
work, and did not bear the stamp of his authority. 
They were put into the hands of the Council to ex- 
amine, discuss, amend, reject, and even "bury," as 
one said, if found to need interment The Council 
had a liberty of speech so great that a bishop of one 
of the freest countries of the world said : " Our Con- 
gress has not greater liberty of discussion than the 
Vatican Council." Why then should it be turned to 
the reproach of any bishop if he used the right which 
the whole Council possessed } The bishops opposed 
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freely whatsoever they thought to deserve it The 
first Constitution on Faith was opposed, totally recast 
in form, but in doctrine was immutably the same; 
and it was finally passed by an unanimous vote of 
667, including, therefore, the vote of every bishop 
who before had offered opposition. The schentck of 
the Little Catechism was opposed. The " order " of 
the Council was opposed. It was amended and op- 
posed again. The introduction of the infallibility 
into the Council was opposed. The schema was op- 
posed at every stage in what may be called its second 
reading and in committee, and clause t>y clause. It 
was sent back, recast, and opposed again. In every 
stage of its progress those who dissented used their 
right and privilege, which may be called innate in a 
council or constitutional in a commonwealth, to op- 
pose whatsoever they thought to be" inexpedient or 
inopportune. In this certainly they were acting 
within the rights possessed by all members of the 
Council, and the exercise of this right was in itself 
legitimate. 

But it may be said that they used their right too 
freely and with pertinacity when they saw, or might 
have seen, that an immense majority of the Council 
was opposed to them. It is not the duty of an his- 
torian to extenuate any fault, but he ought to be still 
more careful not to impute faults too readily. It is 
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not to be denied that the Council — for by that term 
may rightly be described its great and united 
majority — judged that the privilege of opposition 
was used too freely in matters of an indifferent 
or unimportant kind, and that it was persevered in 
too long when it was evident that no legitimate 
result could be obtained. The Council saw, or 
believed itself to see, that after a certain date the 
inordinate prolongation of discussion could have no 
effect but to render the definition impossible, not by 
argument or reason, conviction or persuasion, but by 
the chapter of accidents or by talking against time. 
But this would be entering once more into the realm 
of intentions, which is under a higher jurisdiction than 
that of history. Looking back upon the Council after 
six years of strange and afflicting events, which have 
calmed and united the minds of those who were then 
opposed to each other, we are better able to weigh 
and appreciate the conduct of men as they acted either 
singly or together. Moreover, the memory of many 
among the foremost in those events gives a great 
solemnity to'our judgment. The Archbishop of Paris 
was a man of great culture and intellectual gifts. The 
playfulness of manner with which he bore himself 
towards those who were most opposed to him took off 
all sharpness from the conflict in which they were 
mutually engaged. We then little thought of the 
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vision of horror in which he was soon to be enveloped, 
and of the death which should so soon be inflicted on 
him in odium Christi, His heroic refusal for the sake 
of others to save his life has raised him to the fellow- 
ship of those who have won a martyr's crown. All 
this makes the task of history lighter. To this 
memory, again, must be added the noble fortitude of 
the German episcopate with the Archbishop of Cologne 
at its head. The bishops of Germany have won for 
themselves the dignity of confessors for the supreme 
and infallible authority of the See of Peter. They 
were the first to vindicate the Council of the Vatican 
by their courage. We might go further, and enumer- 
ate the great public services rendered by eloquence 
and energy to the Church in France by some who 
left the Council before the 1 8th of July. All these 
things weighed together will incline future historians 
to sum up the contest for the definition of the infalli- 
bility in some such way as this : — " Since the last 
CEcumenical Council a theological question of the 
gravest kind, relating to the doctrinal authority of 
the head of the Church, and therefore pervading his 
whole jurisdiction, had divided the minds of some in 
France, and partially also in Germany and in England. 
An CEcumenical Council was summoned to meet, in 
1869, in Rome. Five hundred bishops in 1867 
had affirmed in the amplest terms the doctrinal 
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authority of the head of the Church. Of these the 
majority desired that in the coming Council all ques- 
tions on this doctrine should be closed, and all future 
controversies ended. By word and by writing they 
declared their desire for such a definition. On the 
other hand, some who had joined in the acts of 1867, 
and had shared in the composition of the address, were 
of opinion that, as a matter of prudence, the subject 
ought not to be brought before the Council, or, if 
brought before it, should, as a matter of prudence, be 
set aside. For months before the Council assembled 
efforts were made on both sides, openly and without 
reserve, in public documents, in pastoral letters, in 
theological works, to promote or to prevent the defini- 
tion. There was no concealment or intrigue on either 
side ; it was needed by neither, it would have been 
worse" than useless if it had been attempted. All was 
as open as a general election in England. On either 
side every act was known, and the desires and inten- 
tions of each side were manifest. Under such circum- 
stances the Council met in December 1869. At once 
on both parts those who held for and those who held 
against this definition drew together. It was natural 
and legitimate that they should confer and unite, and 
form themselves into some kind of permanent com- 
bination. On which part this was done first no history 
can certainly tell, but the interval at most could only 
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be that of a few days sooner or later. Those who 
were opposed to the definition were believed by the 
number of names attached to one of their petitions to 
amount to about 120. The first test of the number of 
those who desired the definition was by the month of 
February known certainly to be more than 450, for 
many declined to sign the petition who declared that 
if the definition were proposed they would give it a 
steadfast support. The two sides may henceforward 
be called the majority and the minority. Now, with- 
out doubt, on both sides there was often a feeling 
that some things ought not to have been said or done. 
Bishops are men, and men are liable to infirmities ; 
nevertheless, the whole was conducted with perfect 
openness and in the light of day. It was a fair trial 
of reason, argument, and legitimate strength. The 
majority steadily grew greater, the minority steadily 
grew less. In the final and solemn vote, 533 — that is^ 
33 more than the unanimous 500 of the Centenary — 
voted for the definition, 2 voted against it, and 55 
stayed away, making in all 57 adverse votes. This 
was all that remained of the 120 supposed, but never 
Jcnown, to be in opposition. The majority was there- 
fore all but ten to one." With these facts before their 
eyes men have no need to fetch about for intrigues 
and cabals to account for the action and result of the 
Vatican Council. It was a fair, open contest. About 
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a tenth part of the Council endeavoured by argu- 
ment, reason, influence, and the powers given to them 
by the order or procedure of the Council, to prevail 
upon the vast majority of their brethren, which was 
morally, indeed, the episcopate of the Church, to follow 
their guidance. The majority were unable to swerve 
from their conviction of what was not only most op- 
portune, but of absolute necessity for the welfare of 
the Church, for the authority of its head, and for the 
certainty of its doctrine. The majority prevailed over 
the minority. The universal law of civilised life 
and of human society governed the Council of the 
Vatican. The minority were not wronged because 
the majority would not swerve. What injury was 
done to them if the Council declined to yield to 
the judgment or will of those who were only a 
tenth of its number } The only complaint that 
could be made would be that a majority would not 
yield to a minority; but would that complaint be 
just or reasonable ? 

Some adversaries of the Vatican Council have 
catered for the world with stories of violence, and 
outcries, and tumults. Among others an anonymous 
narrator, Pomponio Leto, who declares himself to be 
an outsider, and could therefore only speak by 
hearsay, is quoted as an eye-witness. He graphically 
describes the confusion of the cardinals, "who pulled 
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their red hats over their eyes."* The cardinals had 
no hats, red or otherwise, and the eye-witness is con- 
victed of fabrication. But it is not Pomponio Leto 
who says he saw this scene; it is the addition of 
those who have endeavoured to serve their hostility 
by destroying the honour of Cardinal Vitelleschi. In 
spite of repeated categorical denials from his brothers, 
Pomponio Leto is, for controversial purposes, still 
declared to be Cardinal Vitelleschi. Now the 

* Controversialists and adversaries of the Catholic Church have 
asserted and rea&erted with such tenacity, after reiterated contradic- 
tion, that the work entitled Eight Months in Rome during the Vatican 
Council by Pomponio Leto, was the work of the late Cardinal Vitelleschi, 
that it may be well to give an outline of the case. 

On its publication in Italy some years ago it fell dead from the press ; 
but when translated into English it fell upon a soil prepared by Janus 
and Qtdrinus, It was at once said that it was reported to be the work 
of Cardinal Vitelleschi ; next, that it was probably so ; then, that it 
was certainly so ; finally, it was quoted without question or doubt as 
the work of the cardinal. None of this happened during his life ; it 
began immediately after his death. Pope Honorius was declared to be 
a heretic forty years after his death — Cardinal Vitelleschi was declared 
to be Pomponio Leto as soon as he could not expose the imputation. 
The hope of setting one cardinal against another was a motive too 
strong to be resisted. The Tim^s first began cautiously : the Daily 
Telegraph pushed on more boldly. The brothers of Cardinal Vitelleschi, 
hearing of this stain cast on the memory of their brother, wrote to 
expose its falsehood. Their words were published, but commented on 
as evasive ; and the calumny was repeated. Next, on the 5th of July 
1876, the Guardian reasserted and filled out the charge with circum- 
stances. Then came the Saturday Review, Then the Contemporary^ 
which over and over again says, "Cardinal Vitelleschi writes," 
"Cardinal Vitelleschi affirms," ** Cardinal Vitelleschi tells us," &c. 
As if the two Marchesi Vitelleschi, brothers of the cardinal, had not 
pledged their honour in a public contradiction. Then the Quarterly 
Review^ which, with a candour that stands alone, inserted in its first 

L 
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cardinal certainly would not have talked about red 
hats. Nevertheless Pomponio Leto, who was inside 
when the cardinals pulled their hats over their eyes, 
was outside when the great turtiult arose in which 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg was carried fainting from 
the Ambo to his seat. He saw, he tells us, the 
servants outside rushing to the doors of the Council, 
fearing for the lives of their masters. It is with such 
melodramatic and mendacious stuff that those who 

number of this year a correction of this injurious error. But after all 
this, on the 24th of February 1877, the Saturday Review^ as if nothing 
had happened, speaks of Cardinal Vitelleschi as regarding the decrees 
of 1870 with alarm and disgust. Cardinal Vitelleschi vpted for those 
decrees on the i8th of July 1870. After all this it is not wonderful that 
the two brothers, Marchesi Vitelleschi, should write the the following 
letter with a just indignation : — 

.** Rome : January 8, 1877. 

"I am grieved beyond measure that there should be in England 
anyone who still persists in the will to believe that the author of the 
book entitled * Pomponio Leto ' was my lamented brother, Cardinal 
Vitelleschi. At the end of June last year, 1876, a protest was inserted 
in one English journal, signed by us his brothers, in refutation of this 
odious calumny. I pray, however, that, if thought fit, this renewed 
protest be inserted in some newspaper, by which I repel, on the part 
also of my brothers, this most false assertion. And I declare, with full 
certainty of my conscience, that Cardinal Salvatore Vitelleschi was not 
in any way the author of the said book ; so that whosoever shall say 
the contrary falsifies shamelessly, and can only say it to outrage the 
Church of which my deceased brother was a member without reproach. 

•* (Signed) Angelo NobilI Vitelleschi." 

As to the true authorship of Pomponio Leto various things are affirmed. 
It belongs to the anonymous. school of Janus and Quirinus^ and seems 
to be the work of more hands than one, and to betray both a German 
and an English contributor. 
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wish to think evil of the Vatican Coyncil are fed and 
duped. 

But history has other witnesses to depend upon. 
Members of the Council who were never absent from 
its public congregations except about five or six 
times in all the eighty-five sessions have declared 
that no such scenes as Pomponio Leto, following 
the Italian papers, has described, ever took place. 
On two occasions the ordinary calm and silence of the 
Council was broken. In its sessions no applause was 
ever permitted, no expressions of assent or dissent 
were allowed. The dead silence in which the 
members had to speak contrasted strangely with all 
other public assemblies. It was like nothing but 
preaching in a church. But on two occasions the 
speaker tried the self-control of his audience beyond 
its strength. Strong and loud expressions of dissent 
were made, and a very visible resentment, at matter 
not undeserving of it, was expressed. And yet 
nothing in the Council of the Vatican went beyond 
or even equalled events of the same kind in the 
Council of Trent It is indeed true that one excess 
does not justify another ; but the events prove that 
when men deliberate on matters of eternal import, 
they are more liable to be stirred by deep emotions 
than when they are occupied with the things of this 
world. When the prcljites at Trent heard a speaker 
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say that the Archbishop of Salzburg claimed to 
confirm the elections of bishops, we read that they 
stirred up a mighty noise, crying "Out with him! 
out with him ! " Others repeated " Go out ! go out ! " 
and others "Let him be anathema!" Another 
turned to them, and answered, " Be you anathema."* 
There may have been noise in the Council of the 
Vatican, but it did not reach this climax. Reference 
might be made to a certain debate on the 23rd of 
March in this year, 1877, when the majesty of the 
Commons of England lost itself in clamour, chiefly 
because a majority declined to let a minority have 
its way. 

The axiom, "Where there is smoke there is fire," 
IS sure enough. And these tales and tragedies could 
hardly have been invented if somebody by his im- 
prudence had not made a momentary disturbance, 
and if the disturbers had not made more noise than 
they ought in their sudden heat. But in truth the 
Italian papers and the Augsburg Gazette are the chief 
sources of these mendacious exaggerations. An Italian 
paper gave in full the speech of Bishop Strossmayer, who 
was the subject of one of these Homeric commotions. 
In that speech he was made to apostrophise by 
name, as present before him and as a chief offender, 
a bishop who was not there at all to be apostro- 

* Theiner, Actagentdna S» (Ec, Cone, TridenHni^ torn, ii., p. 606. 
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phised. When the speech had gone the round of 
Europe in a polyglot version, Bishop Strossmayer in 
a Roman paper denounced it as a forgery, and his 
letter has been reprinted again and again in England. 
Nevertheless the speech is reprinted continually:-to 
this day at Glasgow and Belfast, and sown broad- 
cast by post over these kingdoms, and probably 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. 

These details are given not to show that the 
Vatican Council was never disturbed, or that the 
Council of Trent was outrageous, but to show that, 
as it ought to be, a spot upon the rochet of a bishop 
is more visible than upon the broadcloth of. a lay- 
man ; and so, if a bishop or a council of bishops are 
for a moment stirred beyond their self-command, 
if for once or for twice in eight months there is 
a clamour such as happens almost every week in 
our Legislature, the world will dilate the fault into 
an outrage, and will deceive itself by its own 
exaggerations. It can be said with the simplest 
truth that not an animosity, nor an alienation, nor 
a quarrel broke the charity of the fathers of the 
Council. They were opposed on a high sense of 
duty, and they withstood each other as men that 
are in earnest ; if for a moment the contention was 
sharp among them, so it was with Paul and Barnabas ; 
and if they parted asunder on the i8th of July, it was 
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only for a moment, and they are now once more of 
one mind and of one heart in the world-wide unity 
of the infallible faith. 

And here we may leave the story of the Council. 
What remains is to examine the. cause of all this 
tumult round about the Council, and in the govern* 
ments and newspapers and non-Catholic communities 
of the world ; for within the Council and within the 
Church the movement of men's minds was deep but 
still, and soon subsided into tranquillity, like the 
agitation of pure waters which return to their former 
calm and leave no sediment. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DEFINITION OF INFALLIBILITY. 

Having thus far completed our brief Story of the 
Vatican Council, we have only to examine the Defi- 
nition of the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, 

I. We will therefore first take the text of the 
fourth chapter of the first Constitution on the Church 
of Christ, in which is contained the infallibility of 
the head of the Church ; and next we will examine 
its meaning. 

Concerning the Infallible Teaching of thb 

Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also in* 
eluded in the Apostolic Primacy, which the Roman Pontiff 
as the successor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses 
^over the whole Church, this Holy See has always held, the 
perpetual practice of the Church confirms, and (Ecumenical 
Councils also have declared, especially those in which the East 
with the West met in the union of faith and charity. For the 
Fathers of the Fourth Council of Constantinople, following in 
the footsteps of their predecessors, gave forth this solemn 
profession : The first condition of salvation is to keep the rule 
of the true faith. And because the sentence of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ cannot be passed by, who said : Thou art Peter, and 
upon this Rock I will build my Church,* these things which 
have been said are approved by events, because in the Apostolic 
See the Catholic Religion )ias always been kept undefiled and 
her holy doctrine proclaimed. Desiring, therefore, not to be 
in the least degree separated from the faith and doctrine of 
that See, we hope that we may deserve to be in the one 
communion, which the Apostolic See preaches, in which is the 
entire and true solidity of the Christian religion.t And, with 
the approval of the second Council of Lyons, the Greeks pro- 
fessed that the Holy Roman Church enjoys supreme and full 
Primacy and pre-eminence over the whole Catholic Church, 
which it truly and humbly acknowledges that it has received 
witji the plenitude of power from our Lord Himself in the 
Person of blessed Peter, Prince or Head of the Apostles, whose 
successor the Roman Pontiff is ; and as the Apostolic See is 
bound before all others to defend the truth of faith, so also if 
any questions regarding faith shall arise, they must be defined 
by its judgment, t Finally, the Council of Florence defined :§ 
That the Roman Pontiff is the true Vicar of Christ, and the 
Head of the whole Church, and the Father and Teacher of all 
Christians ; and that to him in blessed Peter was delivered by 
our Lord Jesus Christ the full power of feeding, ruling, and 
governing the whole Church. || 

To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might be preserved genuine and pure where 

♦ S. Matthew xvL i8. 

t From the Formula of S. Hormisdas, subscribed by the Fathers of 
the Eighth General Council (Fourth of Constantinople), A.D. 869. 
Labb^'s * Councils* vol v. pp. 583, 622. 

X From the Acts of the Fourteenth General Council (Second of 
Lyons), A.D. 1274. Labb^, vol. xiv. p. 512. 

§ From the Acts of the Seventeenth General Council of Florence, 
A.D. 1438. Labb^, vol. xviii. p. 526^ 

BJohnxxi. 15-17. 
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it had been received. Therefore the Bishops of the whole 
world, now singly, now assembled in Synod, following the long- 
established custom of Churches,* and the form of the ancient 
rule,t sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers especially 
which sprang up in matters of faith, that there the losses of 
faith might be most effectually repaired where the faith cannot 
fail. J And the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of 
times and circumstances, sometimes assembling CEcumenical 
Councils, or asking for the mind of the Church scattered 
throughout the world, sometimes by particular Synods, some- 
times using other helps which Divine Providence supplied, 
defined as to be held those things which with the help of God 
they had recognised as conformable with the Sacred Scriptures 
and Apostolic Traditions. For the Holy Spirit was not pro- 
mised to the successors of Peter that by His revelation they 
might make known new doctrine, but that by His assistance 
they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation 
or deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles. And indeed 
all the venerable Fathers have embraced and the holy orthodox 
Doctors have venerated and followed their Apostolic doctrine ; 
knowing most fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free 
from all blemish of error according to the Divine promise of the 
Lord our Saviour made to the Prince of His disciples : I have 
prayed for thee th^t thy faith fail not, and, when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren. § 

This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith was conferred 
by heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform their high ofHce for the salvation of all ; 



* From a letter of S. Cyril of Alexandria to Pope S. Celestine I., 
A.D. 422, vol. vi. part ii. p. 36, Paris edition of 1638. 

t From a Rescript of S. Innocent I. to the Council of Milevis, A.D. 
402. Labbe, vol. iii. p. 47. 

:{: From a letter of S. Bernard to Pope Innocent II., A.D. 11 30. 
Epist. 191, vol. iv. p. 433, Paris edition of 1742. 

§ S. Luke xxii. 32. See also the Acts of the Sixth General Council, 
A.D. 680. Labbe, vol. vii. p. 659. 
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that the whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from the 
poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine ; that the occasion of schism being removed 
the whole Church might be kept one, and, resting on its founda- 
tion, might stand firm against the gates of helL 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
the Apostolic office is most of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from its authority, we judge it altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the supreme 
pastoral office. 

2. Such IS the text of the decree about which before 
it came, and around which after it had been intro- 
duced into the Council, so vivid a conflict was waged. 
Let us quietly examine its meaning. We have seen 
that its title was changed from De Romani Pontificis 
Infallibilitate (On the Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff) to De Romani Pontificis Infallibili Magisterio 
{On the Infallible Teaching Office of the Roman 
Pontiff), The reason of this change was not 
only for greater accuracy, but because even the title of 
the decree excludes at once the figment of a personal 
infallibility. This, as it is imputed to the supporters of 
the definition, is a fable. The meaning of the title is 
explained in the first words of the decree. The 
magisterium, or teaching office, or doctrinal authority, 
is contained in the primacy. The supreme ruler is 
also supreme teacher. The primacy contains two 
things, the fulness of jurisdiction, and a special assist- 
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ance in the exercise of it. Now, under jurisdiction is 
contained the office of teaching. To deliver the law 
is to teach. The assistance of infallible guidance is 
attached to the magisterium or teaching office, and the 
magisterium is contained in the primacy. The infal- 
libility is therefore attached to the primacy. It is not 
a quality inherent in the person, but an assistance 
inseparable from the office. It is therefore not 
personal, but official. It is personal only so far as 
the primacy is borne by a person. The primacy is 
not held in commission, as the office of Lord Treasurer 
or of Lord High Admiral. It is personal, therefore, 
only in the sense that the successor of S. Peter is a 
man and not a body of men — he is one and not many. 

The Introduction then affirms that this doctrine has 
always been held by the Holy See, confirmed by the 
perpetual usage of the Church and of the CEcumenical 
Councils, especially in those by which the reunion of 
the East and West was for a moment effected. 

In the fourth Council of Constantinople, which is 
the eighth of the Church, Pope Hadrian required the 
Eastern bishops to subscribe the creed of Pope Hor- 
misdas, in which it is declared that the promise of in-- 
defectibility made to Peter is fulfilled in the fact that 
the Catholic religion has ever been preserved spotless 
in the Apostolic See. 

In the second Council of Lyons the Greeks con- 
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fessed that the Holy Roman Church had supreme and 
full primacy and principality over the whole Catholic 
Church, received from our Lord himself in Peter, 
prince and head of the Apostles, whose successor the 
Roman Pontiff is. The Profession of Faith then adds 
that the Roman Church " is bound above all Churches 
to defend the truth ; and if any questions arise about 
the faith, they ought to be defined (or finally deter- 
mined) by its judgment." 

The Council of Florence is still more explicit, as we 
have already seen ; but the words may be repeated in 
full because they are an imnlic^^ assertion of the doc- 

\ trine of infallibility. The Vatican Council only de- 
fined explicitly what the Council of Florence had 

] implicitly affirmed. From the acts of the Council of 
Trent it is evident that the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff would have been defined but for the state of 
the Council and the dangers of the times. The Flor- 
entine Council in 1439 says that "the Roman Pontiff 
is the true vicar of Christ and head of the whole 
Church, and is the father and teacher of all Christians ; 
and to him in blessed Peter the full power was given 
by our Lord of feeding, ruling, and governing the 
Universal Church." 

The word " to feed " obviously means to feed with 
the Word of God, which is the food of the soul. But 
how shall he feed the Universal Church with this pas- 
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ture of life if he cannot discern between what is food 
and what is poison — if instead of bread he be liable to 
give not only a stone, but the virus of falsehood ? The 
Council of Florence, in using these terms, is reciting 
the words of our Lord to Peter, " Feed my sheep ; " 
and in declaring the successor of Peter, as Vicar of our 
Lord, to be the teacher of all Christians, the Council 
did not so much as conceive the thought that he could 
mislead them from truth to falsehood, from life to 
death. 

3. And here, in quoting the text of the Council of 
Florence, it may be well to anticipate the cavils of 
adversaries against the Vatican Council. It has been 
the practice of controversialists to charge Catholic 
theologians with truncating the decree, because in 
quoting it they commonly omit its last words, which 
run as follows : " Quemadmodum etiam in actis Con- 
ciliorum et sacris canonibus continetur" (as is also 
.jsantaine^n the Acts of Councils and in the Sacrecj 
Canon s). Anti-Catholic writers contend that the true 
reading of the decree is " quemadmodum et," in that 
manner in which it is contained in the Acts of Coun- 
cils and in the Sacred Canons — ^intending thereby to 
prove, first, that the authority of the Roman Pontiff 
was created by Canons and Councils, and, secondly, 
that it is limited by them. To this it may be well to 
answer in two words. 
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First, supposing the true reading to be "/« that 
manner in which it is contained," &c., this would not 
prove what they desire. The decree had already de- 
clared that the full power of feeding and governing 
was given to Peter, and in Peter to his successors, by 
our Lord himself. How then wag it given by Canons 
or Councils ? It was given before a Canon was 
made or a Council held. It is here declared to be of 
divine not of ecclesiastical institution, and it was given 
in full by our Lord in person. How can it be limited 
by Canons and Councils? It is itself the limit of 
Councils and of Canons, being limited only by its own 
Divine Author and by his continual assistance. . 

But next it is put beyond all doubt that the "quem- 
admodum et" is a corruption of " quemadniodum 
etiam," and that the meaning of the words is " as also 
is contained in the Sacred CEcumenical Councils and 
Canons ; " that is to say, the statutes at large of the 
Catholic Church prove by record and testimony that 
the Roman Pontiff is vicar, and head, and pastor, and 
doctor of all Christians in the plenitude of power 
given to him in Peter by our Lord himself. It is a 
further corroboration of the doctrine declared in the 
decree. The whole history of the Councils and a 
series of Canons prove the fact Now that this is the 
true reading is manifest from the following evidence. 
In the Vatican library there are three manuscripts 
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of the Council of Florence. Every one reads not 
"et," but "etiam." One of them has a contrac- 
tion of "etiam" which might easily be mistaken 
for "et;" but the others are written in full, and are ^^^ -^. 
clear beyond possibility of mistake. Again, in the 
Archive of the Vatican there is one of the originals of 
the Decree of Union. It has in parallel columns 
both the Latin and Greek text. It is signed by 
Eugenius IV. and by the Emperor Palaeologus, and 
has the bulls or seals attached to it. In this " etiam " 
stands in full. Finally, at Florence is preserved the 
first of the four originals with the signatures of 
Eugenius and of the emperor, with the bulls of lead 
, and of gold, and with the signatures of all the fathers 

\ of the Council of Florence. In this also the " etiam " 
\ stands in full, and the Greek text is identical in ^ 
\ meaning. If then the clause is often omitted by ((T /^ /> 
Catholic writers, it is omitted as needless. After say- \ t , 1 % 
ing, " In the beginning God created the heavens and ^ 

the earth," why should we add, " According as is con- 
tained in the history of the world ? " 

4. The decree then recites the action of the Pontiffs 
in all ages for the propagation of the faith among all 
nations, and for the preservation of its purity. It 
recounts the various ways in which this supreme over- 
sight of the teacher of all Christians has been exer- 
cised. It declares that sometimes the bishops in ^ 
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Synod, or singly one by one, following the imme- 
morial custom of the Churches of the Catholic unity 
— for, as TertulHan says, " what is found in all places 
is not error, but tradition " — have faithfully guarded 
the form of primitive order, especially when any new 
peril threatened the dogma of faith, by bringing their 
causes or controversies to the Apostolic See. This 
they did "that the breaches of the faith might be 
repaired,'* as St, Bernard said, '* by the authority in 
which faith cannot fail." These are the words of St. 
Bernard, but they ought not to be new to English- 
men, for they are almost the words of two Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. St. Thomas, in a letter to 
the Bishop of Hereford, asks : — 

Who doubts that the Church of Rome is the head of all the 
Churches and the fountain of Catholic truth ? Who is ignorant 
that the keys of the kingdom of heaven were entrusted to Peter ? 
Does not the structure of the whole Church rise from the faith 
and doctrine of Peter ? 

St. Anselm almost anticipates the decree of the 
Council of Florence. He writes as follows : — 

Forasmuch as the providence of God has chosen your Holi- 
ness to commit to your custody the [guidance of the] life and 
faith of Christians and the government of the Church, to.no 
Other can reference be more rightly made, if so be anything con- 
trar>' to the Catholic faith arise in the Church, in order that it 
may be corrected by his authority. 

Sometimes the Pontiffs have proceeded by con- 
sultation with the bishops dispersed throughout the 
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world, of which we have a recent example in the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception and in the 
preparation for the Council of the Vatican. In the 
former case, which related to a question of faith,, 
every bishop throughout the world was required to 
send his judgment in writing on two points — first, 
whether the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was definable, and, secondly, whether it ought to be 
defined. In the latter case, which was a question of 
opportuneness or of prudence, a certain number only 
were at first consulted. Sometimes again, the decree 
says, the Pontiffs have called all the pastors of the 
world to meet and to consult, as in CEcumenical 
Councils. Sometimes, it adds, the Pontiffs have pro- 
ceeded to declare the faith by the Councils of par- 
ticular Churches or provinces, as when St. Innocent 
the First, in the fifth century, confirmed the decrees 
of the Councils of Milevis and of Carthage on Ori- 
ginal Sin. No other definition of this doctrine was 
made until the sixteenth century by the decrees of 
the Council of Trent. Again, St. Gelasius, in the 
year 494, by his supreme authority declared the 
number of the Canonical Books. The Canon of 
Holy Scripture rested on that pontifical act without 
any decree of an CEcumenical Council until the .de- 
finition of the Council of Trent in the year 1 5 46. \ 

5. The Introduction further goes on to preclude by- 

M 
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anticipation many misconceptions of the doctrine of 
infallibility. It is hard to believe that some who 
have written on this subject really meant what they 
said. Some have called it the " apotheosis " * of the 
Pope. Possibly they did not know Greek. Some 
have said that he was deified — that is, made to be 
<jod. Probably they did not know what they said. 
Some have said that the decree made the Pontiff 
to be a Vice-God. If they meant Dei or Christi 
vicarius, many generations of Christians have said 
so before them, and we feel it no reproach ; if they 
mean a substitute for God, or an idol, we may 
charitably doubt their sanity, or not unjustly sus- 
pect their truthfulness. Others again have said that 
to declare the Pontiff to be infallible is to invest 
him with divine attributes. The Jews said truly, 
'' Who can forgive sins but God only } " And yet 
our Lord breathed upon his apostles and said, 

* The use of the word deification in this controversy may be said to 
have come from a source which is not Christian. It first appeared in 
the correspondence from Berlin in one of our chief journals. The 
name of the correspondent was no secret ; and he must have enjoyed 
the irony of using a Christian newspaper in England to assail the vicar 
of the Nazarene. From this beginning it was soon spread. One of 
the most recent and most flagrant instances is the following : — " The 
Vatican Council was so far the culminating yet utterly incomplete act, 
in a drama elaborately arranged, step by step, to finish with the deifica- 
tion of the occupant of the See of Rome." ( Ttmesy February 17, 1877.) 
It is to be feared that this writer did know Latin ; and it would be weU 
if editors knew the ridicule cast upon them on the Continent for these 
malevolent absurdities. 
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*' Whosoever sins you forgive they shall be forgiven 
unto them." Did He invest them with divine attri- 
butes ? If they say yes, then the infallibility, though 
it be a divine attribute, may be communicated. If 
they say no, they may be left to the care of friends, 
Anglican and Greek ; or if indeed they believe with 
neither, why should they busy themselves about the 
Catholic faith } A man must be a Christian at least 
to be heard on the subject of the Catholic religion, or, 
to be just, he ought to believe at least in the infalli- 
bility of the Church before he contends about the in- 
fallibility of its head. Such controversy is like a Deist 
objecting to the inspiration of the Bible. But leaving 
all. these extravagances, which belong properly to the 
region of newspaper correspondents, we will come to 
the difficulties of candid and Christian minds. Some 
have thought that by the privilege of infallibility was 
intended a quality inherent in the person whereby, as 
an inspired man, he could at any time and on any 
subject declare the truth. Infallibility is not a quality 
inherent in any person, but an assistance attached to 
an office, and its operation is not to give out answers 
as may be required by an interrogator, nor to know 
or to make known new truths, or to communicate new 
revelations. It is an assistance of the Holy Ghost 
whereby Peter's faith was kept from failing either in 
the act of believing or in the object of his belief, and 
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through Peter the same assistance attaches to the 
office he bore, so that his successor in like manner 
shall be kept from departing from the traditions of 
faith committed to his custody. Its operation is there- 
fore not the discovery of new truths, but the guardian- 
ship of old. It is simply an assistance of the Spirit 
of Truth, by whom Christianity was revealed, whereby 
the head of the Church is enabled to guard the original 
deposit of revelation, and faithfully declare it in all 
^^^^^^^^^^^"^'"^^X'"^^^^ profess t o believe in the adv ent 
and presence of the Spirit of Truths and in the promise 
that He shall abide with us for ever. Infallibility is 
the result of that presence. He pres erves lot ever 
His own revelation, not as a disembodi ed theory of 
disconnected doctrine*, hut aa. a, - wh o le in the vis ible 
witness and audible voice of the Church and of its 
headrjcT" 

The Council of Trent has declared that the faith is 
the doctrine which our Lord delivered by word of 
mouth, and the Holy Ghost revealed to the apostles. 
Whatsoever, therefore, is not contained in this revela- 
tion cannot be matter of divine faith. It further de- 
clares that this revelation has been preserved by the 
continual succession of the Catholic Church.* The 
office of the Church, therefore, is to declare what was 
contained in that original revelation, and infallibility^ 

* Sess. iv. 
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is the result of a divine assistance whereby what was 
divinely revealed in the beginning is divinely preserved 
to the end. ^Of two things one at least : either Chris- 
tianity is divinely preserved, or it is not. If it be ! 
divinely preserved, we have a divine certainty of faith. \ 
If it be not divinely preserved, its custody and its cer- \ 
tainty now are alike human, and we have no divine 
certainty that what we believe was divinely revealed. / 
This is the issue to which men must come at last ' 
The definition of the infallibility of the head of the 
Christian Church means this, and no more than this ; 
that God, who revealed His truth, has founded His 
Church for the custody and perpetuity of His truth, 
and that He has made provision that His Church shall 
never fail in its custody, nor by error in its declaration 
cause the perpetuity of faith to fail. The visible 
Church is the highest witness among men for the 
original revelation of Christianity, both by its historical 
testimony and by its divine office. Reject this, and 
where is there divine certainty left on earth } But for 
the present we are engaged with the literal meaning 
of the decree. ^ 

6. The Introduction proceeds to describe infallibility 
to be " a charisma of indefectible faith and truth,^' 
By this again the notion of a " personal " infallibility 
is excluded. The word charisma is used to express 
not ^gratia gratum faciens^ as theologians say — that 
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is, a grace which makes t\i^ person acceptable in God*s 
sight — but a gratia gratis data, or a grace the benefit 
of which is for others, such as prophecy or healing, and 
the like. Now these gifts, as may be seen in Balaam, 
Caiaphas, and Judas, were not graces of sanctification, 
nor gifts that sanctified the possessor. They were ex- 
ercised by men whose sin is recorded for our warning. 
By this also is excluded another misconception, if in- 
deed any sincere mind ever entertained it — namely, 
that if Popes are infallible they are therefore impec- 
cable ; that if they cannot err in faith, they cannot sin 
in morals; that if their intelligence be guided by 
divine light, their will must be necessarily conformed 
to divine grace. But it is to be doubted whether any 
man in good faith was ever so confused in mind. To 
be impeccable is to be confirmed in the sanctifying 
grace which makes men acceptable before God. To 
be illuminated or guarded from error may co-exist 
with the sin of Caiaphas, who was a prophet, and 
crucified the Redeemer of the world. The decree says 
that this charisma was given by God to Peter and his 
successors that in the discharge of their office they 
might not err. It does not even say that it is an 
abiding assistance present always, but only never 
absent in the discharge of their supreme office. And 
it further declares the ends for which this assistance 
is gfiven — the one that the whole flock of Christ on 
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earth may nevar be misled, the other that the unity of 
the Church may always be preserved. Unity of faith 
generates unity of mind, unity of heart, unity of will- 
Truth goes before unity. Where truth is divided 
unity cannot be. Unity before truth is deception. 
Unity without truth is indifference or unbelief. Truth 
before unity is the law, and principle, and safeguard 
of unity. Unity of communion is the effect of unity 
of faith. The decree then assigns the reason of the 
definition. It says : " In these days, when the 
effectual authority of the apostolic office is especially 
needed, there are not a few who diminish it and 
speak against it. Therefore, because it is a 
divine truth, and because it has been contradicted 
^nd denied, we judge it to be altogether necessary to 
declare with all solemnity the prerogative which the 
Divine Founder of the Church has seen fit to unite 
with the supreme pastoral office^ It seems hardly 
credible that men with these words before their eyes 
should impute tb the Vatican Council the doctrine of 
personal infallibility, that is, of infallibility inhering 
in the person, 

7. Thus far we have spoken of the introduction of 
the decree. We now come to the definition itself^ 
which runs in these words : — 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received frortv 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
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'Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the sacred Council approving, we teach 
and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed : that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedrd — that is, when in the dis- 
'charge of the ofHce of pastor and Teacher of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church 
— ^is, by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that his Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals ; and that therefore such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. 

The definition declares that the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the successor of Peter is a tradition 
from the beginning of the Christian faith; it then 
declares that doctrine to be contained in the divine 
revelation. Let it be noted that the definition rests 
itself not upon any inspiration, or consciousness, or 
conviction of any person, even of the head of the 
Church. It affirms a given doctrine to be a tradition 
from the beginning, and therefore to be revealed. 
But an objector may say, " How can that be known ? 
who can tell what tradition is from the beginning } " 
Certainly no individual, nor any aggregate of indi- 
viduals, can tell us this ; they cannot exhaust the 
evidence of the Christian Church. But the Church 
itself can, and does, know its own evidence and its 
own tradition. It knows its own present and its own 
past with a living consciousness like that by which 
j we know our own personal identity. . No one outside 
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us knows us as we know ourselves within. S. Paul 
asks, " What man knoweth the things of man but the 
spirit of man that is in him ? " This is a simple fact 
of nature and of common sense. The attempt to 
dispute us out of a belief of our personal identity 
would consign our adversary to the Commissioners 
of Lunacy. How is it, then, that men can dispute 
with the Catholic Church as to its lineal traditions, 
which are recorded in its living consciousness t And 
yet it is not on this merely natural reason that 
the definition is founded ; it rests upon the 
faith that the Divine Founder of the Church has 
promised to its head that he shall never err in 
declaring what is divine tradition, and therein what 
is divine revelation.i^ And so S. Paul continues after 
the words already quoted, " What man knoweth the 
things of man save the spirit of man that is in him t 
Even so the things of the Spirit of God no man 
knoweth but the Spirit of God." It is by a divine 
promise and by a divine assistance that the Church 
never departs from the truth of revelation ; and that 
promise was made to Peter not for his own sake 
alone, but for the sake of his brethren ; and the 
promise made to Peter was made in him to all his 
successors in the headship of the Church, for the sake 
of the successors of the apostles and of the whole 
Church of which he is the chief pastor and teacher. 
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It IS to be now further observed that the Council of 
the Vatican expressly quotes the decree of the 
Council of Florence, and as we have seen that the 
early Councils unfolded in succession that which was 
in germ before, making implicit truth explicit, so does 
this definition. It explains and defines what the 
Council of Florence meant by saying that the Roman 
Pontiff is " the pastor and teacher of all Christians/*^ 
The definition says that he is so when he spe aks. 
ex cathed rA, and he speaks ex catkedrd when he 
defines anything of faith and morals to be heldj>y 
the Universal Church. The phrase ex cathedrdy 
though long used in theological schools, was for the 
first time here inserted in a decree of an QEcumenical 
Council. Its meaning is plain. "The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses* seat," in cat/tedrd Moysis ; they 
spoke in his place and with his authority. The- 
cathedra Petri is the place and the authority of Peter^ 
but the place and the authority mean the office. All 
other acts of the head of the Church outside of his. 
office are personal, and to them the promise is not 
attached. All acts, therefore, of the Pontiff" as a 
private person, or as a private theologian, or as a 
local bishop, or as sovereign of a State, and the like^, 
are excluded. They are not acts of the primacy* 

* The Centenary of S, Peter and the (Ecumenical Council, p. 59^ 
(Longmans.) Petri Prkdlegium P. iii. 103. 
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The primacy is in exercise when the teaching of the 
Universal Church is the motive and the end, and 
then only when^thejnatter of the teaching is of faith 
and morals. In such acts^e promise made to Peter 
is fulfilled, and a divine assistance guides and guards 
the head of the Church from error. The definition 



declares that he then is possessed of the infallibility 
with which our Saviour willed to endow his Church. 

8. Now it is to be here remembered that all Catholics 
believe the Church to be infallible in faith and morals 
A — that is, that the Church is so divinely guarded that 
it never departs from the divine tradition of revealed 
truth. This all Catholics believe ; no one who denies 
it is a Catholic. Whosoever doubts it ceases to be a 
Catholic. But this doctrine has never been defined. 
It needs no definition. No definition could make it 
more certain or more universal in its reception. Why 
then was the infallibility of the head of the Church 
defined t Simply because it had been denied 
by some ; and, lest it should be denied by more, 
through the apparent impunity granted to the denial, 
the definition has put it beyond doubt. No one who 
denies it now is a Catholic ; . they who doubted it 
before were in an error which was at least proximate 
to heresy. They who doubt it now cannot be cleared 
of formal resistance to the divine authority of the 
Church. Such is the meaning of the words, " If any 
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contradict this our definition, which God forbid, let 
him be anathema." 

9. In this definition it is explicitly defined that the 
head of the Church is infallible, and it is assumed as 
certain that the Church also is infallible. * 

It is declared that this infallibility extends to all 
matters of faith and morals, but it is not defined 
where the limits of faith and morals are to be fixed. 
It is defined that the acts of the head ex cathedrd 
are infallible, but cases may perhaps arise in which 
doubts may be made as to whether this or that act 
be ex cathedrd or no. In these cases of doubt no one 
can decide but the head of the Church. Cujus est 
conderCf ejus est interpretari. The legislator alone 
is interpreter of the law. It was for this reason that 
Pius the Fourth, by a bull after the Council of Trent, 
first reserved to himself the interpretation of the de- 
crees of the Council : secondly, prohibited all private 
persons to undertake to fix the meaning of them ; 
and thirdly, excommunicated all persons who should 
appeal from the Council of Trent to a future General 
Council. If,_ therefore, any doubt be ever mooted 
as to whether an act be or be not an act ex cathedr&y 
no one need be scared by those who, either to 
ventilate their learning or to alarm the simple, 
pretend that there are thirty theories as to what 
s or is not an act ex cathedrd. The answer is 
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simple. ^Ask no one but the autHor ^(ST the act. 
Half the controversies and nearly all the pretentious 
censures of the Vatican Council, if men would take 
this cou'rse,~"would die of inanition. 

10. There are only two other points to be touched 
upon in this narrative. But they are too important 
to be passed over in silence. 

The one is that in the end of the definition it is 
affirmed that the doctrinal declarations of the Pontiff 
are infallible in and of themselves, and not from the 
consent of the Church. That is to say, they are 
infallible by divine assistance, and not by the assent 
or acceptance of the Church to which they are 
addressed. Or, more simply, the teacher is not 
infallible because the taught believe his teaching. 
They believe his teaching to be true because they 
believe their teacher to be infallible. The motive 
for these words is obvious. They were the critical 
difference between what must be called once more 
by names which now have lost both meaning and 
reality, the Ultramontane and the Gallican doc- 
trines. They are taken textually from the Four 
Articles of 1682. 

A moment's reflection will justify the definition. 

If the certainty of the teaching depends upon 
the assent of the ' taught, what becomes of the 
teacher ? 
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If the consent of the Universal Church is to be 
obtained before a doctrine is certain, how is it to 
be done? Is it to be the consent of the bishops 
only, or of the priests also, or of theologians, or of 
the faithful, or of all together ? And from what age ? 
If the ecclesia discens is to confirm the ecclesia docens, 
no member of it ought to be disfranchised. Man- 
hood suffrage is too narrow. Woman suffrage is not 
enough. All above the age of reason might fairly 
claim a vote. But as reading and writing have 
been proposed as qualifications for electoral suffrage, 
perhaps the Catechism might be required as a qualifi- 
cation. If the consent of the Church is to be 
obtained, it must be waited for. And how long.^ 
Who shall fix the days, weeks, months, or years, 
and what if there be no unanimity, mathematical 
or moral, after all ? And how long is it to be 
waited for, and in the meanwhile in what state are 
the doctrines defined } Are they of faith or not of 
faith } is anybody bound to believe them, or nobody } 
are they the means of salvation or not.^ Can any 
surer way be taken to render all doctrine doubtful 
at least, if not odious to reasonable men.? Open 
questions are bad enough, but suspended questions 
are worse. 

The other point to be noted is the fact that this 
scJiema on the Roman Pontiff was originally the 
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tenth and eleventh chapters of the scJtema on the 
Church of Christ. It was, as we have seen, taken 
out of the general schema on the Church, and, with 
the addition of the chapter on the infallibility, it 
was made into a schema by itself. But further it 
was decided that the scltema on the Roman Pontiff 
should be brought on before the other. It may be 
asked, Why was this change of order made.^ In 
answer we may call to mind that in like manner 
the first schema on Catholic faith had been set aside, 
and out of eighteen chapters four only had been 
cast into a new schema by itself. It was found 
that the prolixity and vastness of the original schema 
gave no hope of its being discussed, unless every- 
thing else should be made to give way. Therefore 
such points as had never been hitherto defined, 
and such truths as at this time are both especially 
contradicted and vitally necessary to the very found- 
ations of the faith, were selected for immediate 
treatment. We have already seen this in the last 
chapter. These topics, therefore, could not, without 
grave danger, be postponed. The rest might well 
be deferred. For instance, the fall of man, original 
sin, grace, the Incarnation, the Holy Trinity, have 
all been defined, but the religion of nature, reve- 
lation, faith, the relation of faith to reason, have 
never been defined ; and they are the truths on 
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which the Gnosticism, illuminism, and intellectual 
aberrations of the nineteenth century have especially- 
fastened. 

It was therefore most wisely decided to do first 
what was most wanted, and to do it speedily and 
surely. 

II. The same is precisely true of the first schema 
on the Church of Christ. It was prolix and multi- 
farious. It contained fifteen chapters. Much of its 
contents had been already Implicitly or even expli- 
citly defined. Its chief points, as, for instance, the 
infallibility of the Church, have never been denied 
or even doubted by any Catholic. 

But as to the Roman Pontiff, the discussions on 
the third and fourth chapters, the number of the 
speakers, the multitude of amendments will show 
what was the mental anxiety even among the pastors 
of the Church. Certainly, then, it was wisely deter- 
mined to define first the truths which had been 
denied, to declare that which had been contradicted, 
to settle that which had been in controversy, before 
treating of those things in which all men were agreed. 

Besides, to tre^t of the whole schema of fifteen 
or (as it became) sixteen chapters, in the time still 
remaining to the Council, was impossible. It was 
foreseen that the summer heats would cut short the 
work of the Council before August. We have already 
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5aid that many were ill ; many more were only able 
by an effort to bear the strain of the Council. The 
rumours of impending war were continually becoming 
louder and nearer. It was therefore decided, at the 
petition of a large number of the bishops, which num- 
ber might without trouble have been doubled, to 
bring into immediate discussion the subject by which 
for centuries the Church had been disquieted. We 
have seen how the minds of the bishops since the 
Centenary of St. Peter hJid been fixed upon it. From 
the outset of the Council it had been the motive of an 
open, legitimate, and honourable contention of two 
opposing sides. It was evident that the subject of 
the infallibility was always on the horizon. Every 
discussion was troubled by its shadow ; time was 
wasted ; discussions were prolonged beyond need or 
reason. A general secret uneasiness, such as is some- 
times seen to prevail in legislatures where everybody 
is thinking of the same subject, which some hope for 
and others fear, and nobody dares to utter first, but 
of which everybody betrays a consciousness, kept the 
,two sides in the Council in a state of mutual suspi- 
cion and needless antagonism. For the sake of truth 
and peace and charity, it was therefore determined to 
bring the subject into the light of day, and to sift and 
bolt it to the bran. If those who thought the defin- 
ing of the infallibility to be inopportune could justify 

N 
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their judgment, then let it be adopted. If the con- 
trary counsel should prevail, then it was to be hoped 
that it would be accepted. At all events, the only- 
way to weigh, sift, and decide was to discuss openly 
and deliberately the contending reasons of this great 
debate. 

But there was yet another motive of singular force 
urging the speedy commencement of this discussion. 
Seven hundred bishops of the Catholic Church assem- 
bled when the Council met ; 667 had voted in the 
second Public Session ; the number had been some- 
what lessened by death and by departures ; but more 
than half the Catholic episcopate was still in Rome.. 
If the subject of the primacy and of the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff was ever to be discussed, it 
ought to be discussed in the fullest assembly of the 
episcopate. In no council before had so many 
bishops met together ; in no future Council, it might 
be, would such a multitude ever meet again. Let the 
discussion then be taken not by surprise, not after the 
Council had been diminished in numbers, but when 
it was at its fullest strength. If the subject had been 
postponed till the numbers were reduced, adverse 
historians might have said that the bishops did not 
venture to bring on the debate while the Council was 
full ; that they waited till it had dwindled to a 
manageable number who could be manipulated or 
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overawed into a servile submission, and that then 
they defined the infallibility of the Pope. The higher 
and more manly course was chosen. It was resolved 
to bring on the trial of debate at once, and, as the 
event proved, the discussion was not begun a day too 
soon. It was only by a pressure which fell heavily 
upon every member of the Council, and with double 
weight upon the members of the Commission on 
Faith, who were compelled to meet after every con- 
gregation of the Council which multiplied its fresh 
amendments, that the Constitution on the Roman 
Pontiff was completed. It was confirmed and pro- 
mulgated twenty-four hours before the breaking out 
of the Franco-German war. 

12. Having now come to the end of this brief story 
of the Vatican Council, it may not be out of place to 
add a few words on the consequences which have 
either followed or have been supposed to follow 
from it. 

$ix years are now past since the i8th of July, 1870, 
and certain effects of the Council are already mani- 
fest, and many are imputed to it. 

We will, take first certain supposed consequences 
which the Post hoc propter Iioc school affirm to be 
effects of the Vatican Council. For example, we 
have been told by a cloud of newspaper articles, and 
lately by a laborious German writer, that the Franco- 
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German war was caused by the Vatican Council. If 
we were not aware that the Goodwin Sands were 
caused by Tenterden Steeple, that assertion would be 
at least improbable, if not incredible. But no one 
who had watched the attitude of France and Prussia 
for many years had any need of the Vatican Council 
to explain the causes of that lamentable conflict. It 
is only a wonder that it did not happen before. To 
ascribe to Ultramontanes or to Jesuits the origin of 
that rivalry must be seen to be absurd by any one 
who reflects that the first effect of such a war must 
be the withdrawal of the French troops from the 
Roman State, and that the withdrawal of those 
troops was the instant cause of the seizure of 
Rome by the Italian armies. Jesuits and Ultra- 
montanes are usually thought to be far-sighted 
in matters of this world ; but if with their ^y^s 
open they did not foresee these consequences they 
would be unjustly credited with common sense. 
France and Germany went to war because the 
animosities of generations, the memories of wrongs 
endured and inflicted, the jealousy of rivals, and the 
covetous desire of territorial annexation common to 
both had stimulated the war spirit to an uncontrollable 
intensity. No Vatican Council was needed to drive 
them together, because no power on earth could have 
averted their murderous collision. But sometimes 
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these events are paraded as the Nemesis on Papal 
pride.* The history of the Pontiffs, then, has been 
one long Nemesis, for none have ever suffered so often 
or so much ; but their history runs up into a divine 
event in which the suffering for truth and justice 
became the law of the Church and of its head for 
ever. 

13. It is not, however, to be denied that since the 
Vatican Council there has been an almost universal 
rising against the Catholic Church. It began with the 
Liberal party in Germany, and with the Liberals of 
Berne and Geneva, and with the Liberal party in 
Belgium, in Spain, in France, in Italy, in Brazil, and 
with some who call themselves Liberals in England. 
Catholics were told that they were denationalised, that 
they could be loyal only at the expense of their re- 
ligion, that their allegiance was divided, and that they 
depended on a foreign head. All this was said by 
Liberals, and to the modern Liberal party are due the 
Falck laws and the fining, imprisoning, deposing, 
exiling of bishops in Germany and in Switzerland and 

* " The same year which saw the overthrow of Csesarism immediately 
after the plebiscite witnessed also the Nemesis which overtook the 
spiritual pride of the Pontiff, now exalted to its highest pinnacle, and 
showed to him who arrogated to himself a divine nature^ that God is a 
jealous God, who will allow to none other the honour due to Himself." 
— Geffken, Church and State, vol. ii. p. 334. Does this learned author 
know what a "divine nature" is? or does he believe that the Vatican 
Council declared Pius the Ninth to be uncreated? 
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in South America. To the Liberal Government of 
Italy is now due the Clerical Abuses Bill, or the 
Italian translation of the Falck laws. Herr Lasker is 
reported to have said that in Berlin he was the only 
Liberal left. The Vatican Council seems to have laid 
a Circean spell upon the Liberal party. They have put 
off their former nature, and have changed places with 
persecutors. The Chiesa libera nello Stato libera needs, 
as Liberals say, a supplement in the Codice Penale, 
Modem Liberalism is the Caesarism of the State. 
Liberalism seems to believe that " all power in heaven 
and on earth ** was given to it — that the State has 
power to define the limits of its own jurisdiction and 
also those of the Church. All sin and blasphemy against 
God is forgiven to men. There is only one unpardon- 
able sin. Any one who speaks a word against the omni- 
potence of the State is disloyal, and shall never be 
forgiven. We were told in the Italian Chamber that 
the law against the abuses of the clergy was provoked by 
the Vatican Council. In the same breath the author 
of the bill and the members of the commission tell us 
that the same laws existed in the Penal Code of Sar- 
dinia before the Vatican Council was convened. 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 

M. Gambetta, the other day, made a funeral oration 
over the Gallican liberties. He told the Assembly 
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that the National Church of France existed no longer 
— that the Vatican Council had denationalised it. 
These gentlemen, who receive the name of the Re- 
deemer of the world with roars of laughter, are of such 
delicate theological perception as to be offended by 
the Vatican Council. If things are to be called by 
their Christian names, this is hypocrisy. There can 
indeed be little doubt that the Vatican Council has so 
drawn together the array of the Catholic Church as 
to make the anti-christian revolutions of the Continent 
feel the pressure of the great moral power which sus- 
tains the order of the world. Hence come not tears, 
but ravings. 

14. Another supposed consequence of the Vatican 
Council was the " Old Catholic Schism." And here 
in justice it must be said that the opposition of 
governments and political parties was not spontaneous 
or without instigation. We have seen with what per- 
severance the fears of statesmen and cabinets were 
worked upon, and we know how ubiquitous and how 
subtil has been the activity of the international Re- 
volution. But another cause was open and palpable* 
The " Old Catholic " schism in Germany appealed to 
the civil power, and the civil power promptly recc^- 
nized and copiously paid its ministers. It seemed to 
bring the promise of a German National Church, re- 
presenting the mind of the nation and without de- 
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pendervce, as Dr Friedbergh has it, on " the man out- 
side of Germany." But the " Old Catholic " schism 
was not the consequence of the Vatican Council any" 
more than was Arianism the consequence of the 
Council of Nicaea. The definitions of the Council 
were indeed the occasion of the separation of a small 
number of professors and others from the unity of the 
Church, whose antecedents had for years visibly pre- 
pared for this final separation. The strange medley 
which met at Augsburg and Bonn and Cologne, of 
Rationalists and Protestants, and Orientals and Jan- 
senists and Anglicans, was not the consequence of the 
Vatican Council. Every sect there represented had 
been for generations or for centuries in separation and 
in antagonism to the Catholic Church. The Vatican 
Council may have awakened a sharper consciousness 
of the cause of their separation, and a handful of such 
Catholics as composed Janus and Quirinus invoked 
their help to give the appearance of numbers. Even 
Pomponio Leto had too much wit to be there. 

Before and during and after the Council formidable 
prophecies of separations to come, sometimes in tones of 
compassion, sometimes in tones of menace, were heard. 
And those who were most firm in urging onward the 
definition of the infallibility were not unconscious of 
the danger. They remembered .that after the Council 
of Nicaea eighty bishops separated from the unity of 
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the faith, and carried multitudes with them. Never- 
theless the fathers of the Nicene Council did not for- 
sake or compromise the truth, nor think it inopportune 
to declare it. S. Athanasius was reproached for divid- 
ing the Christian world for an iota. But that iota- 
has, under God, saved the faith of the ever-blessed 
Trinity. The faith of the Christian world rests at this- 
• day upon the definition of Nicaea. 

So again, after the Council of Ephesus, thirty 
bishops followed the Nestorian heresy. The fathers 
of that Council foresaw the danger, but they knew 
that no danger was to be compared with the danger 
of betraying the truth. They defined the doctrine of 
faith as to the unity of the One Person in two natures, 
and on that definition the doctrine of the incarnation 
has rested immutably to this day. 

After the Council of Chalcedon the Monophysites 
separated themselves from Catholic unity. 

Will any reasonable man say that the Arian, Nes- 
torian, and Monophysite heresies were the conse- 
quence of the Councils of Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon ? 

But lastly, at the Council of Trent, the motives of 
human prudence and the pleadings of natural charity 
must have been very powerful on the side of endeav- 
ouring to win and to conciliate. Whole nations were 
on the brink of separation. But an QEcumenical 
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•Council is not like a human legislature. It cannot 
suppress, or soften, or vary, or withhold the truth on 
calculations of expediency, or with a view to conse- 
quences. Necessity is laid upon it. As it has re- 
ceived, so it must declare. Deviation from the truth 
would be apostacy ; silence when truth is denied is 
betrayal. This is what, it seems, Honorius did, and 
what some would have had Pius the Ninth do. Truth 
is not ours, it is of God. We have no jurisdiction 
against it or over it Our sole office to truth is to 
guard it and to declare it. "That which ye have 
heard in the ear, preach ye on the house tops." For 
this cause the Council of Trent defined every doctrine 
^which had been unhappily denied or distorted in con- 
. troversy from the year 1517. It ranged its decrees 
along the whole line of the Lutheran aberration. 
Was the Lutheran separation the consequence of the 
Council of Trent ? 

15. After the close of the Council of Trent, the 
separations which were foreseen became complete. 
Whole kingdoms fell from the unity of the faith. 
But from that hour the Council of Trent has renewed 
and governed the Catholic Church. It may be said 
with truth that as the Council of Nicaea has guarded 
the faith of the Holy Trinity to this hour, so the 
Council of Trent has guarded both th# doctrines 
assailed in the sixteenth century, and the discipline 
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of the Church in its manifold contacts with the world. 
The Church has been reproached as Tridentine. No 
^greater honour could be paid to ihe Council of Trent. 
The Church is Tridentine in the sense in which it is 
Nicene, and in which it will henceforward bear the 
5tamp of the Vatican Council. Every QEcumenical 
Council leaves its impress upon it, and all these im- 
pressions are clear and harmonious. The Church is 
not like a codex rescHptus in which the later writings 
obliterate or confuse the former, but like the exquisite 
operations of art in which the manifold lines and 
colours and tints are laid on in succession, each filling 
up what the other begins, and combining all into one 
perfect whole. But it is certain that after the Councils 
of Nicaea and of Trent the Arian and the Lutheran 
separations made many to fear lest evil had been 
done, and to doubt the prudence of the Council. 
They who had been brought up before the new defini- 
tions probably died in the belief that they could 
have gone on safely without them. And they who 
measured all things only by their own needs thought 
them to be unnecessary, and gave at mast a cold sub- 
mission to what had been decreed ; so it might be 
now. But we must not measure all eventsjby our- 
selves, nor must we make our own times so much the 
-centre of aU things as to think what is needless to us 
cannot be needed by others now and hereafter. CEcu- 
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menical Councils look not at individuals only, but at 
the whole Church, and not at what may be needed by 
any one so much as what the truth demands. Men 
who speak in this way forget, or do not believe, that 
the Church is a witness and teacher. They look, too, 
only at the moment. But when the generation of 
to-day is past, and they who may have opposed or 
reluctantly acquiesced in what was not familiar ta 
their youth are passed away, when the definitions of 
the Vatican shall have pervaded the living world-wide 
faith of the Church like the definitions of Nicaea and 
of Trent, then it will be seen what was needed in the 
nineteenth century, and what the Vatican Council 
has accomplished. Then in due time it will be per- 
ceived that never was any council so numerous^ 
nor was ever the dissentient voices relatively so 
few ; that never was any council so truly oecu- 
menical both in its representation and in its accept- 
ance ; that never were the separations after it fewer, 
feebler, or more transient; and that never did the 
Church come out from a great conflict more con- 
firmed in its -solidity, or more tranquil in its internal 
peace. Those who love to declaim that the Council 
of the Vatican has divided the Church will no doubt 
go to the grave with the same illusions on their brain 
and the same assertions in their mouth. But they 
will have no succession. Facts win at last. The pro- 
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phecies of separations which were to follow have come 
to nought, and the prophets are silent in the presence 
of visible unity. The Church is " unresting, unhast- 
ing." It hears calmly the counsels of its adversaries 
and the compassion of those who wish it no good ; 
but it holds its peace. Time works for it. If science 
can say, " Hominum commenta delet dies, naturae 
judicia confirmat," the Church can say, " Caelum et 
.terra transibunt, verba autem mea non praeteribunt." * 
When the passions of men are laid by the silent 
lapse of time which stills all conflicts, noble and 
ignoble, history will reject as a fable, and censure as 
an indignity, the suspicion that the Council of the 
Vatican was convoked by Pius the Ninth chiefly if 
not altogether to define the infallibility of the Pope, 
and that they who promoted that definition were im- 
pelled by any motive but fidelity to truth. But, 
whatsoever may be their lot, they will count it to be 
•one of the greatest benedictions of their life that they 
were called to help in the least measure to vindicate 
the divine authority of the head of the Church from 
the petulant controversies which had in these last 
centuries clouded with the doubts of men the stead- 
fast light of divine faith. The definition of the in- 
fallibility of the head of the Church has put beyond 
controversy that the Church speaks for ever by a 

* St. Matt. xxiv. 35, 
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divine voice, not intermittently by General Councils^ 
but always by the voice of its head. It has met the 
unbelief of the nineteenth century by the declaration 
that the prophecy of Isaias and the promise of God 
to the Divine Head of the Church are for ever ful- 
filled in his vicar upon earth. " My Spirit which is 
upon Thee, and my word which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed or of thy seed's seed from 
henceforth and for ever." * 

* Isaias lix. 21. 
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Cloth, price 3^ . td. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. 

By the author of "St. Olave's." 
Illustrated. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

Aurora. 

A Volume of Verse. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

AYRTON (T. C). 
A Scotch Wooing. 2 vols. 

Crown Svo. Cloth. 

BAGEHOT (Walter). 

Some Articles on the De- 
preciation of Silver, and Topics 
connected with it. Demy Svo. Price 
5*. 



BAGEHOT (Walter). 
Physics and Politics; or, 

Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of "Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. Third Edition. Oown Svo. 
Cloth, price 4f. 

Volume II. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

The English Constitution. 

A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and 
Events. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
"js. 6d. 

Lombard Street. A 
Description of the Money Market. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
MindandBody: the Theories 
of their relation. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth^price 41. 

Volume ly. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BALDWIN (Capt. J. H.),F.Z.S., 
Bengal Stan Corps. 
The Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the North-West- 
ern Provinces of India. 4to. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth, price 

9If. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.). 

God's Providence House. 

New Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

BARING (T. C), M.A., M.P. 

Pindar in English Rhyme. 

Being an Attempt to render the 
Epinikian Odes with the principal 
remaining Fragments of Pindar into 
English Rhymed Verse. SmaU 
Quarto. Cloth, price js. 

BARLEE (Ellen). 
Locked Out : a Tale of the 
Strike. With a Frontispiece. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price \5. 6d. 

BAUR (Ferdinand), Dr. Ph., 
Professor in Maulbronn. 
A Philological Introduction 
to Greek and Latin for Students. 
Translated and adapted from the 
German erf". By C. Kegan Paul, 
M.A. Oxon., and the Rev. E. D. 
Stone, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
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BAYNES (Rev. Canon R. H.), 
M.A. 

Home Songs for Quiet 

Hours. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth extra, price y. 6d. 

This may also be had handsotnely 
bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

BECKER (Bernard H.). 

The Scientific Societies of 
London. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price sj. 

BENNETT (Dr. W. C). 

Baby May. Home Poems 
and Ballads. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, pnce ts. 

Baby May and Home 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed in 
Coloured Wrapper, price w. 

Narrative Poems & Ballads. 

Fcap. 8vo. Sewed in Coloured Wrap- 
per, price xs. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated 
by Special Request to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. (id. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price xs. 

Songs of a Song Writer. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

BENNIE (Rev. J. N.), M.A. 

The Eternal Life. Sermons 
preached diuing the last twelve years. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

BERNARD (Bayle). 

Samuel Lover, the Life and 
Unpublished 



Works of. 
V0I& With a Steel Portrait 
8vo. Qoth, price 2xs. 
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BERNSTEIN (Prof.). 
The Five Senses of Man. 

With 91 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Volume XXI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



BETHAM - EDWARDS (Miss 
M.). 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

BISCOE (A. C). 
The Earls of Middleton, 

Lords of Clermont and of Fetter- 
cairn, and the Middleton Family. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price xos. 6d, 

BISSET (A.) 
History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in 
Ensrland. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24J. 

BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera: How to Avoid and 
Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4f . 6d. 

BLASE RN A (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $5. 

Volume XXII. ofThe International 
Scientific Series. 
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nofska's Marriage. 
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vols. 



Helen Mali- 
By the Author 
Third Edition. 



Cloth, gilt tops, 12^. 



BLUME(McuorW.). 
The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1870- 
71. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated hy the late £. M. Jones, Maj. 
20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., Sand- 
hurst. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 
Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late iSth^Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
•js. 

BONWICK(J.), F.R.G.S. 
The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price 5^. 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen's Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 
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BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 

Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

BO WEN (H. C), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers' Company s 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 

. Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price u. td. 

BOWRINQ (L.), C.S.I. 
Eastern Experiences. 

Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i6f. 

Autobiographical Recollections 
of Sir John Bowring. With 
Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy Bvo. Price 14*. 

BRADLEY (F. H.). 

Ethical Studies. Critical 
Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism : 

an Examination of the Main Argu- 
ment of "The Methods of Ethics. 
Demy 8vo., sewed, price 2*. bd. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3* . td. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 
Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

BROOKE (Rev. J. M. S.), M. A. 
Heart, be Still. A Sermon 

preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
Southall. Impetial 32mo. Sewed, 
price td. 



BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of; Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons, 
a vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
7*. td. 

II. Library Edition. 8vo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price im. 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. 
8vo. Price 6*. 

Theology in the English 
Poets. — CowpER, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

Christ in Modem Life. 

Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7*. td. 

Sermons. First Series. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 



Second Series. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, 



Sermons. 

Third Edition. 

price 7*. , 

Frederick Denison Maurice: 
The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price i*. 

BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 
The Public Worship 

Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. dd. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments — 1850- 1872. Annotated bv. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9«. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
M alley. Vol. I. 4to. Cloth, 
price 63J. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, price six. 
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BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Lrig^ht of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
9S. 6d. 

BROWN G- Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or. 

Records of the Replantine of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price izs. 6d. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 
JOS. 6d, 

BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 

Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 2f . 6d. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 2^ Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8 vo. Cloth extra, 

i price 7*. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 

, piece. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 
Poetical Works. Collected 

Edition, in 3 vols., with Portrait 
. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. each. 

Master-spirits. Post 8vo. 
Cloth^ price lof . 6d. 

BULKELEY(Rev. H. J.). 

Walled in, and other Poems- 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

'BUNNETT(F. E.). 

Linked at Last. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

' The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
a4*. 



CADELL(Mrs. H. M.). 

Ida Craven : A Novel. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder- Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream — The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price lof. 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 
Round the World in 1870. 

A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE(MissE. T.). 
The*Realm of Truth. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 6d. 

CARPENTER (E.). 

Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., P.R.S., &c. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 

Z2f. 

CARR (Lisle). 
Judith Gwjmne. 3 vols. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 
CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 

A Constant Heart. A Story. 
2 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price xm. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
First Series. Crown Bvo. Qoth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6s. 
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CLAYTON (Cecil). 

Effie's Game; How She 
Lost and How She Won. A 
NoveL a vols. Cloth. 

CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 

'lUm en N4s, Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs.^ Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. 

CLERY (C), Capt. 
Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. DemySvo. Cloth, price i6f. 

LODD (Edward), P.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price xs. 

The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8va Cloth, price 3^ . 6</. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price ^5. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 24^. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait 
Cloth, price js. 6d, 



COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Princess Clarice. A 

Story of 1871. 2 vols. Cloth. 

Squire Silchester's Whim. 
3 vols. Cloth. 

Miranda. A -Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Missionary Enterprise in 

the East. With special reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Missions. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CONQREVE (Richard), M.A.» 
M.R.C.P.L. 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivered at the Positiyist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January i, 1875 and 1876. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price is. 

CONWAY (Moncure D.). 
Republican Superstitions. 

Illustrated by the Political -History 
of the United States. Including a 
Correspondence with M. Louis filaiac. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

CONYERS (Ansley). 

Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth," price 5^. 

Volume Xiy. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 

The New Chemistry. With 

31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price is. 

COOPER (T. T.), P.R.Q.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New _ Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Comhill Library of Fiction 
(TheX Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
y. 6d. per volume. 

Half-a- Dozen Daughters. By 

J. Masterman. 

The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 

Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 

One of Two ; or. The Left- 

Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 

wdl. 

God*s Providence House. By 

Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

For Lack of Grold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or, 
Shadows of Coming Events. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 



Cosmos. 

A Poem. 



Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 



COTTOIJ (R. T.). 

Mr. Carington. A Tale of 
Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 



CRESSWELL (Mrs. Q.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price los. 6d, 

CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industrial Conciliation. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2X. 6d. 

CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 

Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price is. 

CURWEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song: Studies 

of Literary Struggle. Henry MQrger 
— Novalis — Alexander PetSfi — Hon- 
ar6 de Balzac — Edgar Allan Poe 
— ^Andr^ Ch^nier. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Clodi, price 15*. 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 

Recollections of Four Years 

in Venezuela. With Three Illus- 
trations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d. 

D'ANVERS(N. R.). 

The Suez Canal : Letters 
and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Pn^^ress in 1854-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Translated 
by. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 10*. 6d, 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Eveiy-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by^ W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 
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DAVIES (Q. Christopher). 
Mountain, Meadow, and 

Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. Har- 
court. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price $5. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo. Price 6*. 

DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
Solange). 

A Chequered Life, being 
Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan. ^ Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugfene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3;. 6d. 

DE REDCLIFPE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C, K.G., G.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 35. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price aif. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 

Alexander the Great. A 
Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8va Cloth, 
price ^s. 6d. 



DE VERE {^uhrey)— continued: 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
8vo Cloth, price 5*. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price $5. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Bvo. Price 6s. 

DE WILLE (E.). 

Under a Cloud; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 
F. E. Bunn&tt. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 
English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci^te. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of " Vignettes in Rhyme." 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

Shakspere : a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price im. 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 5*. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

DRAPER (J. W.), M.p., LL.D.. 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tv^een Religion and Science. 

Ninth Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5J. 

Volume XI 1 1, of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 
nection v\dth their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
lof. 6^. 

Nazareth : Its Life and 

Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price \qs. 6d. 

The Son of Man : His Life 

and Ministry. . Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

DREWRY(G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. Small Svo. 
Cloth, price 2f . 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Studv 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

DURAND(Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 4^. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 

Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
n. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 

Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering : a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
35. 6d. ; paper, price 2J. td. 

EILOART (Mrs.). 

Lady Moretoun's Daughter. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 



ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Com 
Lav^ Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price iSj. 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 

An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book ? Sewed. Svo. Price is. 

Epic of Hades (The). Book IL 

By a New Writer. Author of 
" Songs of Two Worlds." Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 5 J. 

Books I. and III. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. Complete in One Vol. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 7^ . 6d. 

Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 
By Various Writers. 

List of Contributors. 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Henry Qifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thisclton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. Cloth, 
price xos. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children; being a 
New and Enlarged Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and VS^orship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. Svo. Cloth^ 
price 2J. 6d. 

(Maj.-C 
K.C.S.L,&c. 

Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in many Lands. Square crown 
Svo. With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 



EYRE (Maj.-Gen. Sir V.), C.B., 
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FAITHFULL (Mrs. Francis G.). 

Love Me, or Love Me Not. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3J. (td. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, 'price 3*. td. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price y. 6d, 

FAVRE (Mons. J.). 

The Government of the 
National Defence. From the 30th 
June to the xist October, 1870. 
Translated by H. Clark. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price lof. 6d. 

FENN (G. M.). 

A Little World. A Novel, 

in 3 vols. 
FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, 
price 5J. 

FISHER (Alice). 

His Queen. 3 voU. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 

From Home and Back ; or. 

Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

FOTHERGILL (Jessie). 

Aldjrth : A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 21J. 

Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 

The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ, Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price los. 6d. 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 

The Life of John Locke, 
163a — 1704. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2&r. 



FRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. gd. to 
2S. -yl. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price lor. 6a. 

FRERE (Sir H. Bartle £.), Q. C. B. , 
G. C.S.I. 

The Threatened Famine in 
Bengal : How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. i of " Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs." 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

FRI SWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. 

One of Two; or, The Left - 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6^. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4^ . 

GARRETT (E.). 

By Still Waiers. A Story 

for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price (a. 

GEIKIE (Cunningham), D.D. 

The Life and Words of 

Christ. With Map. Two vols. 4to. 
bevelled boards, price 30*. 

GIBBON (Charles). 
For Lack of Gold. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Boards, price or. 

Robin Gray. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, price is. 
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GILBERT (Mrs.X 

Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several 
Wood Engravings. PostSvo. Cloth, 
price 24^. 

GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 
Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

GODKIN (James). 

The Religious History of 
Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 

GODWIN (William). 
William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwnting of Godwin and his Wife. 
Ky C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 28*. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface by C Kegaa Paul. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pnce 7^. 6^f. 

GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870- 1871. Published by Authority, 
and m accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G Graham, V.C, C.B., 

« • ^"" ^ ^=^&« Maps. Demy 
ovo. Cloth, price ixs. 

GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 
Hebe : a Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 

Cloth, price 55. 

^G^^p M^'i^x? (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. ^ 

Journals of, during his Last 
Commajid as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait. Second Edition. 
Square post 8vo. Cloth, price 14J:. 



GOODMAlq (W.). 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 

Antilles. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
^s. oa, 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Squarepost8vo. Cloth, loj. 6</. 

Autobiography of A. B. 
^v?"""!!"^; ^-^S-. etc. Edited, 
with a bnef account of the concludinjr 
yp^ of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granvillef 2 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 

Lisette's Venture. A Novel. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

GREENWOOD (J.), - The Ama- 
teur Casual.** 

In Strange Company; or, 
The Note Book of a Roving Corre- 
spondent. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

GREY (John), of Dilston. 
John Grey (of Dilston): 

Memoirs By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
ovo. Cloth, pnce 3J. 6d, 



GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i2a 

GRIFFITHS (Capt Arthur). 

Memorials of Millbank, and 
Sr^P^T^f® in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author. 2 vols. PostSvo. Cloth 
price 21J. 

The Queen's ShilUng. A 

Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 
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GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), MA., 

Professor of Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales, and 
Chaplain of Tremadoc Church. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

GRUNER(M. L). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price yf . td. 

GURNEY(Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy Svo. Sewed, 
price iJ. 6d. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
RayLankester, M.A.,F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 

Slants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
:dition. Post Svo. Cloth, price 32^. 

HARCOURT (Capt, A. F. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and >Var. 

Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 2^ . 6d. ; russia, 5* . 

HA>VEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Current Coin. Materialism — 
The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Speech in Season. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
gs. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price ^s. 6d. 



HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.)— continued. 
Unsectarian Family 

Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Square 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE (Julian). 

Bressant. A Romance, 2 
vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

Idolatry. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 

Septimius. A Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 9*. 

HAYMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 
Rugby School Sermons. 

With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

Heathergate. 

A Story of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter. By a New Author. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 
The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post Svo. With Map. Cloth, 
price lar. 

HELVIG (Capt. H.). 
The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Capt^n G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 24s. 

HINTON (James). 
The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on the 
Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6^/. 

Physiology for Practical 

Use. By various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
I2J. 6d. 
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HINTON {Jsimts)-«mtiHued : 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. PostSvo. Price jC6 6s. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price i2j. 6d. 

H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing. 

A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

HOCKLEY (W. B.X 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari." With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21S. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.I.^ &c. 2 vols. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 21s. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. HoUist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 21*. 

Hogan, M.P. 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.) 

Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. CroMm 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Twelfth Edition. , 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 



HOOPER {}AQ.ryy~c(mtinued. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 
The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d, 

HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refuge; or, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
Bvo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

HORNE (William), M.A. 
Reason and Revelation : 

an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 12s. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 

Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 
4f . 6d. 

HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Soil- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
Bvo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems. 

Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d, 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S.^Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post Bvo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy Bvo. 
Sewed, price is. 
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HUTTON (James). 

Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 7*. 6^. 

IQNOTUS. 

Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

INCHBOLD Q. W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price 4^ . dd, 

INGELOW (Jean). 
The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child/' With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Square 24010. Cloth, price 3^. 6^. 

Off the Skelligs. (Her First 
Romance.) 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy Svo.* (>d. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 
Thou^^hts on the Application of the 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and ** Inheritance " to Political So- 
ciety;. By Walter Bsu^ehot Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4;. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

IV. Mind and Body : The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 4^. 

V. The Study of Sociolopfy. 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M. A. , 
LL. D. , F. R. S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or. 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettiffrew, M.D., F.K.S., 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5f. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard Unixersity. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. CroMOi Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

X. The Science of La^v. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. _ By Professor E. J. 
Marey. ^i'^ ^'7 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 26 lUustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 

XIII. The Histoiy of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Ninth Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIV. Fungi ; their Natiu«, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A,, LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 5J. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berlin). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown Sva 
Cloth, price 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continiud, 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithography. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the University 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
SchQtzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 

By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With 91 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ffi. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Hetro Blasema, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Forthcoming Volumes, 

Prof. W. KiNGDON Clifford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

Prof. T. H. HuxLKv, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower 
Animals. 

Sir ToHN Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B.A., 
B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued. 

Mr. J. Norman LocKYER, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Phy- 
siology of Muscles and Nerves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof. CoRFiELD, M.A., M.D. 
(Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modem Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir Q. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Hctures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
OOt Esqs. 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo.- Cloth, price 6s. 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 

The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
I^rice 3£. 6d. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters.^ With a Portrait from the 
Painting bv Daffinger. Square post 
Svo. Cloth, price 7; . 6d. 
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JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. ^ 

VolumeXVI I . of The International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price ay. 6d. 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6d. 

KEATINGE (Mrs.). 
Honor Blake : The Story of 

a Plain Woman. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

KER (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

KING (Alice). 
A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 
KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A New 

Poem. Third Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8va Cloth, price 
7*. 6d. 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d. 

KINGSFORD(Rev. F.W.),M.A., 

Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal 
Presidency). 

Hartham Conferences; or, 

Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. " Audi alte- 
ram partem." Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 35. 6d, 



KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols., demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 36*. 

KNIGHT (A. F. C). 
Poems, Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 

price 5*. 
LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pfere). 
Life : Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 
3^ . 6d. 

Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5* . 

LAMBERT (CowleyX F.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 

Ladik. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, js. 6d. 

LAURIE (J. S.). 
Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : 
The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6</. 
The Second Hindustani 

Reader. Stiff linen wrapper,price 6d. 

The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I., price td. ; II., 
price 7^d, ; III., price gd. ; IV., 
price IS. 

Geography of India; with 

Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price If. 6d. 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price aj. 6a. 

L. D. S. 
Letters from China and 
Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations bv M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 5*. 
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LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 
The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

LEE (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

LEE (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

LENOIR (J.). 

Fayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. Gerome and others. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3J. td. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price $s. 

LISTADO (J. T.). 

Civil Service. A Novel. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

LOCKER (F.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, elegant, price ^s. 6d. 

LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 

The Nature of Light : With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price $s. 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 

ofEngland: His Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price i2j. 

LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 

Dante and Beatrice from 
laSa to lago. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 24s. 



LOVEL (Edward). 
The Owl's Nest in the City : 

A Story. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
lof . 6d. 

LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, 

R. H. A. ; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Corrfespon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price 2 1 J. 

LOWER (M. A.), M.A., F.S.A. 

Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being Notes of Travel in 
the North of Europe. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price gs. 

LUCAS (Alice). 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
18th and 19th Centuries. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Maj. Ben- 
gal Army. 

A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d?. 

MACAULAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 

Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland: 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of " Ireland in 1872," with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 
Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
Svo. > price 2s. 6d. 

MAC DONALD (G.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 
Svo. Price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

MACLACHLAN (A. N. C), M.A. 

William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland : being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
1745 — 1747. With Illustrations. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price 15;. 
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MAC KENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. td. 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^ . 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., P.R.C.S.E. 

The Medical Guide for 
Anglo -Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans ^ in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3^ . 6//. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 

Literature. By various Writers. 
Third Series. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price lof . td. 

The Independence of the 
Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

MAREY (E. J.). 
Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MARKEWITCH (B.). 

The Neglected Question. 
Translated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperisd 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 14*. 

MARRIOTT (M«u.-Gen. W. F.), 
C.S.I. 

A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

MARSHALL (H.). 

The Story of Sir Edward's 

Wife. A Novel. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price xor. td. 



MASTERMAN (J.). 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3J. hd. 

MAUDSEY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume VIII. of Thtf International 
Scientific Series. 

MAUGHAN (W. C). 
The Alps of Arabia; or, 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy I^nd. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

MAURICE (C. E.). 

Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. No. i.— Stephen Lang- 
ton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js,6d. 
No. 2. — ^TvLER, Ball, and Old- 
castle. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7f . 6d. 

Mazzini (Joseph). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 

Photographic Portraits. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

MEDLEY(Lieut.-Col. J. Q.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

MENZIES (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women, a vols. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price lof. 6d» 

MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
F.S.A. , 

Modem Parish Churches : 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ^9, 6d, 

MILNE (James). 

Tables of Exchange for the 
Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from is. Zd. to os, 3a. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price £2 zs. 
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MIRUS (Maj.-Gen. von). 

Cavalry Field Duty. Trans- 
lated by Major Frank S. Russell, 
X4th (King's) Hussars. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth limp, price 7^. 6^. 

MIVART (St. George), F.R.S. 
Contemporary Evolution : 

An Essay on some recent Social 
Changes. |*ost 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s, 6d, 

MOCKLER (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia- Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 

MOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 
Christ and His Church. 

By the Author of " The Age and the 
Gospel," &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

MOORE (Rev. T.). 
Sermonettes : on S)niony- 

mous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for 
the Study, Family Reading, and 
Private Devotion. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4^ . 6d. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
juid the Mmister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 2^. 6d, 

MORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 

The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d. 

MORLEY (Susan). 

Aileen Ferrers. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 

First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 



MOSTYN (Sydney). 

Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crt)wn Svo. Cloth. 

MUSGRAVE (Anthony). 

Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

My Sister Rosalind. 

A Novel. By the Author of " Chris - 
tiana North," and " Under the 
Limes." 2 vols. Cloth. 

NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the 

Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price dr. 
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A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2; . 6d. 

NEW WRITER (A). 
Songs of Two Worlds. 

By a New Writer. Third Series, 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

. The Epic of Hades. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
•js. 6d. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 

The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 2zf. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Northern Question (The); 

Or, Russia's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy Svo. Sewed, pnc« xf. 
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NOTREGE (John), A.M. 
The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3*. td. 

Orienta,! Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2&r. 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy 8vo. Stitched, price m. 

PAGE (Capt. S. F.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Price is. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6*. 

PARKER Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

PARR (Harriet). 
Echoes of a Famous Year. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price &r. 6d. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2.Zs. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. td. 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, price 5*. 



PAYNE (Prof.). 
Lectures on Education. 

Price td. each. 

I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. 

II. Frobel and the Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
m any. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools,^ and SchocJs for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4r. td. 

PEACOCKE (Georgiana). 

Rays from the Southern 

Cross : Poems. Crown 8vo. AVith 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the Rev. P. Walsh. Cloth elegant, 
price lof . td. 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. td. 

PENNELL(H. Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled. . By 

the Author of ** Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Fcap. 4to. Cloth elegant, price 
12^. td. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 

of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price i\s* 

PERCEVAL (Rev. P.). 

Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 9^ . 
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PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F.R.S. 

Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 

? Helen Island, to observe the 
transit of Venus. DemySvo. Sewed, 
price 2S. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
With 130 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
aiid Song. A Poem. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 

PIGGOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dem. PostSvo. Cloth, price lor. 6^. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (nie 
MouraviefFj). Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price "js. 6a. 

POWER (H.). 

Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price zs. 6d, 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 

Eastern Legends and 
Stories in Enp^lish Verse. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, pnce 5*. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s» 



PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 
Our Place among Infinities. 

A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
are added Essays on '"Astrology," 
and " The Jewish Sabbath." Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price dr. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

RANKING (B. M.). 

Streams from Hidden 
Sources. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

REANEY (Mrs. Q. S.). 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Sva 
Cloth, price $s. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

Reginald Bramble. 

A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobipgraphy. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 10s. 6a. 

RHOADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

Contemporary English Psy- 
chology. Second Edition. A Re- 
vised and Corrected Translation from 
the latest French Edition. Large 
post Svo. Cloth, price gs. 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Conseijuences. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, pnce gs. 
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RINK (Chevalier Dn Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By tlie Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
lof. 6d, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Crown 
8vo., price 5*. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 

The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy Bvo., 
fnth Two Steel Portraits. Cloth, 
price I2S. 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's •• In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, prices. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
is. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had 
bound in half -morocco. 

%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price zs. 6d 



ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 

Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 

IS. 

RUSSELL (E. R.). 
Irving as Hamlet. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 

IS. 

RUSSELL (Major Frank S.). 

Russian Wars with Turkey. 
With Two Maps. ,Crown 8vo., price 
6s. 

RUSSELL (W. C). 

Memoirs of Mrs. Laetitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
js. 6d. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 

The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
>yest Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

SAMAROW (G.). 
For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. 3 
vols. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 15*. 

SAUNDERS (Katherine). 

The High Mills. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown Bvo. Cloth. 

Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Joan Merry weather,and other 

Stories. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 6*. 

SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : 

a Story of the Mine. Crown Bvo. 
Price 6s. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price 2j. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price IS. 
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SCHBLL (Ms^. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
^vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. HoUist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
• price \os. 6d. 

SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 

Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 

The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price w. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price m. 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 

The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

SCOTT (W. T.). 
Antiquities of an Essex 

Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. Sewed, 4*. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 

Warnings. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6</. 



SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville; 

Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. 2 vols. Large post Svo. Cloth, 
price 2 1 J. 

Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 1848 to 1853. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 24J. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 

The Fall in the Price of 
Silver. Its CauseSj its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy Svo. Sewed, price 2*. 6d, 

SHADWELL (M^j.-Gen.), C.B. 

Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 

^omini, and others. Also of Notes 
y General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
x6s. 

SHELDON (Philip). 

Woman's a Riddle; or, Baby 

Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5s. 

SHERMAN (Gen. V/. T.). 

Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy Svo Cloth, price 24^. 
Copyright English Edition, 
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SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3J. bd. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. each. 

SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 
A Discourse on Truth. 

Post 8vo. Cloth. 

SMEDLEY (M. B.). 

Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools for Girls. Crown Svo. 
C^oth, price 3f. 6d. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post Svo. 
cloth, price 7; . 6d. 

Foods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Foturth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

Volume III. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

SMITH (Hubert). 

Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaller Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map of the Country 
showine Routes. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 2is. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

A Recollection. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. teL 



Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
Svo. Cloth, price m. 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPENCER (Herbert). 

The Study of Sociology. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Volume V.^ of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SPICER (H.). 
Otho's Death Wager. A 

Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 
Hymns for the Church and 

Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts :— I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 

%* Published in various /orms and 
Prices^ the latter ranging from id. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 

STEWART(Prof. Balfour), M. A., 
• LL.D., F.R.S. 

On the Conservation of 

Energy. Third Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price w. 

Volume VI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

STONEHEWER (Agnes). 

Monacella : A L^end of 
North Wales. A Poem. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

STRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
"Jessica's First Prayer." 

Michael Lorio's Cross and 
other Stories. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 
IS. 6d, 

The Storm of Life. With 

Ten Illustrations. Sixteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal x6mo. Cloth,price is. 6d. 
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STRETTON (HeshAy-conttnued. 
The Crew of the Dolphin. 

Illustrated. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

Cassy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price \5. 6d. 

The King's Servants. 

Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 
Illustrations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, 
price IS. 6d. 

Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

\* Also- a handsomely bound Edi- 
tion^ with Twelve IllustrationSy 
price 2f. dd. 

David Lloyd's Last Will. 

With Four Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo., price zr. td. 

The Wonderful Life. 

Eleventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

• Cloth, price 2^. td. 

A Night and a Day. With 

. Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Limp cloth, price td. 

Friends till Death, ^yith 

Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
' Twentieth Thousand. Royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price is. td. ; limp cloth, 
price da. 

Two Christmas Stories. 

With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Roysd i6mo. Limp cloth, 

• price (id. 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and 
Left Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Royal i6mo. 
Limp cloth, price td. 

Old Transome. With 

Frontispiece. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal T6mo. Limp cloth, price dd. 
; %* Taken from "The King's 
Servants." 

The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple -Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal z6mo. Limp 

• cloth, price td. 

Hester Morley's Promise. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 



STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F. W.) 

The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attache to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Map. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 6*. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price los. 6d. 

Pessimism : a History and 
a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price 14^. 

Sunnyland Stories. 
By the Author of "Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price js. 6d. 

SYME (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial. 
Science. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

Tales of the Zenana. 

By the Author of ** Pandurang 
Hari." 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2if. 

TAYLOR (Rev. J. VJ. A.), M.A. 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 5* . 
TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Edwin the Fair and Isaac 

Comnenus. A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

A Sicilian Summer and 
other Poems. A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Philip Van Artevelde. A 
Dramatic Poem. A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*, 
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TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 
The Confessions of a Thug. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

TELFERQ. Buchan), F.R.Q.S., 
Commander R.N. 
The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. .Royal 
8vo. Medium Bvo. Cloth, pnce 365. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 
Harold. A Drama. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

Cabinet Edition. 13 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcap.Bvo. Uotn, 
price 2*. td. each. 

Cabinet Edition, ta vols. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

Author's Edition. Complete In 6 
Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth gilt; or 
half-morocco. Roxburgh style. 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 

English Idylls. Price 6*. ; Rox- 
burgh, 7*. (id. 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6f . ; Roxburgh, ^s. 6a. 

Vol. III. The Idylls of 

the King (Complete). Price 7*. 6rf.; 
Roxburgh, 9*. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, 

and Maud. Price 6s.; Roxburgh, 
7*. 6d. 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memonam. Price 6* . ; 
Roxburgh, 7*. 6d. 

Vol. VI. Dramas (/r^/«n»^)- 



TENNYSON (Alfred). 
The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. In 7 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price los. 6d. each ; in Roxburghe 
binding, lar. 6d. 

Pocket Volume Edition^ 

13 vols. In neat case. Ditto, ditto. 
Extra cloth gilt, in case. 

The Illustrated Edition. I 

voL Large 8vo. Gilt extra, price 25*. 



Original Editions. 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 35. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

Idylls of the King. Com* 

plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small Bvo. Cloth, price 
4^. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

Enoch Arden, &c. SmaU 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Selections from the above 

Works. Super royal i6mo. Cloth, 
price3*.6rf. eiothgiltextra,pnce4*. 

Songs from the above 

Works. Super royal i6mo. t,ioui 
extra, price 3*. 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price \s. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Bvo. Price is. 6d» 
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Tennyson's Idylls of the 

King, and other Poems. Illustrated 
by Julia Marearet Cameron. 2 vols. 
Folio. Half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price £t (a. each. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3^ . td» 



Thomasina. 

A Novel. 2 vols. 
Cloth. 



Crown 8vo. 



THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call"). 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6<i 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volvune of Sermons. 
Crown Eva Cloth, price 6f. 

Thoughts in Verse, 

Small Crown Bvo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

THRINQ (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 

Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7^. dd. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 
Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 6d, 

TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.). 

The Romantic Annals of 

a Naval Family. A New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Goth, price 5J. 

TRAVERS (Mar.). 

Thp Spinsters of Blatch- 
ington. A Novel, a vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 



TRAVERS illLes.)— continued. 

Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of "White and Black." 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Getl. 
C. W.) 

Missions in India : the 

System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2f. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 

Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4^. 6d. 

TYNDALLGohn),L.L.D.,F.R.S. 

The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price «. 

Volume I._ of The International 
Scientific Series. 

UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 

Results of the expostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 
V/. E. Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. Large fcap. 8va Cloth, 
price $s. 

UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 
Newmarket and Arabia. 

An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 
grees and Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 95. 



VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 
Bokhara : Its History 

Conquest. Second Edition. 
8vo. Cloth, price iZs. 



and 
Demy 



VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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VANESSA. 

By the Author of "Thomasina," 
&c. A Novel. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Clofh. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E, H.). 

Elementary Military 
Geojg^raphy. Reconnoitring^, 

and Sketching. Compiled h>r 
Non - Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price m. td. 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With loo Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful specimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown Svo. Cloth 
extra, price 5^. 

Waiting for Tidings. 

By the Author of ""White and 
. Black." 3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. With Maps. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s, 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
gs. 



WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 

WEDMORE (F.). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. Ooth. 

What 'tis to Love. By the 

Author of "Flora Adair," "The 
Value of Fostertown." 3 vols, crown 
Svo. 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 

SpitsJbergen — The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbereen. With numerous Il- 
lustrations by Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

WEtMORE(W. S.). 
Commercial Telegraphic 

Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42^. 

What 'tis to Love. 

By the Author of "Flora Adair," 
" The Value of Fosterstown. " 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor TyndalL 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.). 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List — Majors and Cap- 
tains. Svo. Sewed, price 2f. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven. 

The Life and Growth of 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. Copyright 
Edition. 

Volume Xy I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven — continued. 

' Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6</. 

WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4^ . td. . 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6</. 

WILBERPORCE (H. W.). 

The Church and the Em- 
pires. Historical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Henry Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price lor. td. 

WILKINSON (T. L.). 
Short Lectures on the Land 

Laws. Delivered before the Work- 
ing Men's College. Crown Svo. 
Limp Cloth, price is. 

WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 

Famines in India ; their 
Causes and Possible Preventfon. 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

WILLIAMS (Rov^rland), D.D. 

Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vob. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 24J. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
Sto. Cloth, price 3f. td. 



WILLIS (R., M.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
3vo. Cloth, price \ts. 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
. Mrs.). 

On the North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ^9. td. 

WILSON (H. Schfitz). 
Studies and Romances. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. td, 

WILSON (Lieut. -Col. C. T.). 

James the Second and the 
Duke of Berwick. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price x-m. td. 

WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Sermons and Rxpositions. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 

WOINOVITS (Capt. I.). 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 

WOOD (C. F.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 
South Seas. With Six Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 7*. td, 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Man and Animals : A Ser- 
mon. Crown Svo. Stitched in 
wrapper, price \s. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ts. 

WYLD(R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or, The 
Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relation. Illustrated by 
several Plates. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price \ts. 
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YONQE (C. D.). 
. History ' of the English 



Revolution of x688. 
Cloth, price 6f. 



Crown 8vo. 



YORKE (Stephen). 

Cleveden. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A). 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connecti6n 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Pajrne, F. C. P., Author of 
Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 2f . 6^. 



YOUMANS (:E,\\%9LK.y-continued, 
First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
gravings. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A Class Book of Chemistry, 
on^ the Basis of the New System. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

ZIMMERN (H.X 
Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Monthly Review, edited by James Knowles, price 2s, 6d, 

The FIRST VOLUME of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
price 14J., contains contributions by the following writers : 



Mr. Tennyson. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Professor Huxley. 

Lord Selborne. 

The Dean of St. Paul's. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

Mr. Grant DuflF, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Watson. 

Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

Canon Carter. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau. 

„ J. Baldwin Brown. 

,, ^ J. Guiness Rogers. 

.. A. H. Mackonochie. 



Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

Dr. Carx)enter. 

Mr. W. Crookes. 

Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. 

Lady Pollock. 

Mr. Frederick Myers. 

Professor Croom Robertson. 

Clifford. 
Mr. Arthvir Arnold. 
,, ' James Spedding. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 

E. D. J. Wilson. 

C. A. Fyffe. 

Edward Dicey. 

Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

John Fowler. 

Henry Irving. 
„ Edgar Bownng. 
Sir Julius Vogel. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. 
Dr. Ward. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

By Professor E. Hakckel, Author of " The History of Creation." Translated 
by Professor Van Rhyn. 2 vols., profusely illustrated. 

LECTURES ON THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Pro. 

fessor CoRFiBLD, M.D. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, OR RULES REGU- 
LATING THE INTERCOURSE OF STATES IN PEACE 
AND WAR. By H. W. Halleck, A.M., Author of "Elements of 
Military Art and Science," " Minine Laws of Spain and Mexico," &c. 
Edited, with copious Notes and Additions, by Sir Shbrston Baker, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE IN 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Illustrated by Facsimiles of his Original 
Drawings. By Lieut-Col. R. L. Playpair, H. B. M.'s Consul-General in 
Algeria. 

WALKS IN FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Horner. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. With illus- 
trations. 



SERMONS. Third Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 

M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, and Minister at 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 



ALL SAINTS* DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. By 

the late Charles Kingslev. Edited by his wife. 

SERMONS. By the late George Dawson, M.A. Selected and 

edited by his wife. Crown 8vo. 

SALVATOR MUNDI: Expository Lectures by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox. Crown 8vo. 

NEW READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. By H. Halford Vaughan. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 

lONE. A Poem, in four Parts. Bv the Author of "Shadows 
of Coming Events." Foolscap 8vo. Qoth, price 5J. 
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A NEW METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE AftA- 
MEMNON OF -ffiSCHYLUS. With an Introductory Essay by E, D. 

A. MORSHEAD. /' 
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A COLLECTED EDITION OF THE POETICAL Al,., . 
PROSE WORKS OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR. In 5 vols. Crown * 
8vo. 

LIFE AND letters" OF JAMES HINTON. Edited, 
by Ellice Hopkins. Crown 8vo. 

CHILDREN'S TOYS ; A Series of Lectures on the Lessons 
taught by them. Crown 8vo. With illustrations. 

THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emily 
Shakspear. Crown z6mo. 

A HISTORY OF THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. In 2 

vok. Post Svo. 

EVERY DAY MEALS, being Economical and Wholesome 
Recipes for Breakfast, Lunch, and Supper. By Miss Hooper, Author of 
'* Little Dinners." Crown Svo. 5*. 

TACTICAL EXAMPLES. By Hugo Helvig. Translated 
from the German by Sir Lumley Graham. With Diagrams. Vol. i. : 
The Battalion. 

DUTIES OF THE GENERAL STAFl?. By Schellen- 
DORF. Translated from the German by Lieut. Hare. Vol. i. 

MARGARET CHETWYND. A Novel. By Susan MorleY, 

Author of " Aileen Ferrers," ** Throstlethwaite," &c. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By Thoma^ Hardy, Author of 
" Far from the Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s, 



LONDON : 
C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO. 

■ 

[Successors to the Publishing Department of 
Henry S. King and Co.), 

I, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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